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Be sure to try TEM- 
POLA -CRAFT 
Work out the design 
with “Crayola” Cray- 
on, then fill in the 
background with 
Artista Tempera. 
thinned, or Water 
Colors. Write for 
folder. 











Works right from 
the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something to class 
to mark with their name or to decorate—a 
plain fabric necktie, umbrella, scarf, enam- 
eled canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, ete. 
Amazart needs no brush, no preparation, 
no cleaning up afterward. It is waterproof. 
and stays fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue, red, red- 
violet, yellow-green, brown, black and 
white at $1 per tube, with directions. If 
dealer cannot supply. write Dept. JA. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Amaz Art | 
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HIS has been a swift season. The 
pears are yellow now and thud- 
ding under the tree. Soon shall 

come the alarm and a squadron will 
take flight 
[ see warty squashes piled by a 


in bird formation. 


crooked fence. trailing brown vines 
to hide the bleached gray rails. The 
lane smells heavy of the harvest. Dry 
leaves are adrift on autumn’s floor. 
Down the road and across the naked 
fields they tumble, driven before the 
wind. 

The cornstalks stand crooked and 
gaunt. brown in the autumn weather 
with frost. Where 
green elm-shadow once made a pool 


now splashed 


of leafy quiet, a bird sits searching 
the bare tree for his supper. Below. 
under the hunched bank. a trout lies 
motionless in a shadow where the 


waters run deep. A dainty mouse 
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scurries to his hole with a kernel of 
corn. 

Ancient dreams walk softly here. 
Even the bark of the old birch tree, 
reaching high above the fence, wears 
the scars of some past memory. Here 
is the ancient story of summers gone. 
and summers yet to be. 

Inside the house. the fire burns 
brightly adding warmth to the chill 
in the air. The smell of turkey and 
stuffing and pumpkin pie filters 
through the crack in the kitchen 
A child-like laugh rebounds 


All is well. 


door. 
from the hall. 


Thanksgiving 


over the woods. What seed shall the 
winter winds bring? 
Oh thank you, God, for everything! 








It is Thanksgiving! 
I look at the gray clouds hurrying 


H. H. H. 










NEW!... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


The new giant handbook with 
more than 100 pages—thousand- 


of items—-is just off the presses. 
It contains complete information 
on Leathereraft, Metalcraft, Cer- 
amics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 
Send 25c in coin or stamps. Your 
money will be refunded with your 


order of $5.00 or more. 


















SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative | 
handbook 
Dept. J-4 








_ Bergen Brushes — 








































TO COMPLEMENT THE 
CREATIVE HAND OF 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 
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FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES 
Series 65 Finest selected ox hair 
that works to a chiseled edge ossur 


ing full square edges 


ROUND EASEL BRUSHES 
Series 700 Long handled brush. Very 
best selected quality genuine camels 


hoir suiteble for easel 





point ond 
tempera. Hairs ore firmly set and | 


work to a long point | 


eee WATER COLOR BRUSHES 
Series 149 A fine red sable brush 
created to meet the most exacting | 


demands yet reasonably priced 





Available 
oll sizes, 
00 thru 12 





Send for special catalog 
of brushes for schools 
ond colleges. Write 
direct to Dept. C-10 

BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 

LYNDHURST, N. J 
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Chenille Poinsettias 











: Barry Products Co. 
: 801 W. Aldine St. 
: Chicago 13, Illinois 
: Please send me 

CO Chenille-Kraft Kits at $1.00 each. 
Poinsettia Kits at $1.00 each. : 
Chenille-Kraft Jr. Kits at $.25 each. : 
: | enclose 
>: Name 
: Address 


THE GLORIFIED PIPE CLEANER KIT THAT HELPS 
BRING OUT THE CREATIVE TALENTS IN CHILDREN 


The Chenille-Kraft Kit contains approximately 100 stems of || 
inch pliable, chenille covered wire in dozens of gay colors. 
Chenille-Kraft stems can be re-used again and again. Complete 
illustrated idea-packed instruction booklet FREE with each kit. 


CHENILLE-KRAFT JR. 24-10 inch stems in sealed cellophane bag. 
A handy working unit for each child in the classroom 
Grade Teachers — Your Children Will Enjoy | 
Making “TAKE HOME” GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS | 
with colorful, pliable, chenille covered wire 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS POINSETTIA KIT 


Contains all material and instructions for making 3 life size 
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_ ior [S» Activities 


Editorial 

Paint, art, cutouts 
History, culture, art 
Music, crafts, art 

Art, paint, crafts 
Plaster, design 

Clay, sculpturing 
Crayons, paint, art 
Design, plants, sand 
Art, crayons, color 
History, reading, crayons 
Paint, history, reading 
Scissors, paint, reading 
Service feature 

Cloth, braiding 
Service feature 
Service feature 
Service feature 
Service feature 

Short story, play 
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Thanksgiving 
\ stained glass window... .. 


Youth and the United Nations. 


Music and creative mood. 


PRAEGER AROUND ie fo pois Sas 0 Sh veel ems 5 mare he dng or H. Harry HENDERSON ....... 
ae | TET OP rr TTT rer Doris SANDERS COLE ........ 
EAD TAY BOURNE oe cos 5 sendin tsi s sdk are ah ada REICE TMUEEY 6 oo eee cece 
Sent — OE is os bach ae wae ctr re otewe Dorotuy L. BROWNE ....... 
EES TBI PREOONS So.5-3.5: 635 ts9 Gyr ee anne ww es Ch CS AMTO UGE 56s ho owners 
Color for EVETYONE. 2... cece ee eee cee e ewer or cene RRNA TOUMSUR s.6-oeeu05 ween 


\ thankful book... 


EE ia oe en dens es es va nieces DOROTHY POCBE 6.6060 c.020.5-s 


\ book week project 
Teaching tactics 
Braiding with wool. . 


Talking shop ........ 
Timely teacher's aids... 
Book shelf 


Using films and reeords 


Show on the road......... 


ELEANOR J. SNEED 








Illustration 1. 
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A stained glass window 


iH 
In another interesting article, Jessie H 
Todd tells how easy and fast it is to Hl 
create a colorful stained glass window. H 

j 

Perri Pr7rrrristsststtteststtt =aad} 

















ERE is an excellent chance for 
the young creative imagina- 
tion to construct an art object 

that is highly interesting and fun to 
make. The project: making a stained 
glass window quickly. 

Perhaps the emphasis in this arti- 
cle should be placed on the time ele- 
ment necessary to complete the proc: 
ess. Usually, making a stained glass 
window is a slow, tedious task. 

The window illustrated here, how- 
ever, was made in one hour by a 
fifth-grade boy, who is shown in the 
accompanying pictures. Several mem- 
bers of his class completed their win- 
dows in fifty minutes. On the other 
hand, two of the slower members of 
the class took one and one-half hours 
to finish theirs. Of course, this in- 
cluded the cutting, pasting, and 
coloring processes. But nevertheless. 
the results were beautiful. 

The finished decorations were 
thirty-six inches high. The window 
construction was comparatively easy, 
although the complete design was the 
children’s own idea. 

Black construction paper was fold- 
ed in the center vertically. With 
yellow crayon, a vertical line was 
drawn up the side and slanted to a 
point near the top. A straight line 
was drawn near the bottom. This 
gave the young artist a boundary line 
which showed him that he must not 
cut outside of the line. 

The child was then ready to go 
to work. Quickly, with his scissors, 
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he cut holes along the boundary line. 
Then he cut some big holes in the 
center. He made shapes for a cross, 
star. circle, and other abstract de- 
signs. The holes were cut by punch- 
ing the scissors into the paper. 

The window design was then laid 
on the floor, which was covered with 
newsprint paper. See Illustration 1. 


Paste was then smeared over the 


window. This took only one minute. 
After the window had been covered 
with paste, the pupils carefully placed 
pieces of onion skin over the paste. 
The sheets were overlapped as much 
as possible. Soon the entire window 
was covered with the onion skin. See 
Illustration 2. 

Then the window was placed on a 
desk so that it could be painted, II- 
lustration 3 shows how the pupil is 
painting his decorations. 

Colored inks were used, and the 
pupils made sure that they kept the 
brushes in their respective bottles. 
i.e., the green in the green, the red 
in the red, and the black in the black. 
etc. 

The children were very thrilled 
when their designs were placed on the 
hall windows. The width of the paper 
window and the length of the paper 
window fit the glass exactly. 

The pupils then slipped pins 
around the edges of the designs. 
They pressed the pins in hard with 
the blade of the scissors: and. as a 
result. it was not necessary to use 
any paste. 

Each window was put up in two 
or three minutes. When the windows 
were taken down, the pupils had no 
paste to wash off the windows, and 
the children appreciated the fact that 
they could take their designs home. 

“| pinned mine on my curtain at 
home.” one child said. “And is it 
ever nice!” 

The neighborhood children at the 
church liked the idea, so they made 
a very large window design. They 
were much slower. however. 

The teacher can show her ability 
as a leader if she has the materials 
spread out for the pupils and makes 
it understood that the art period is a 
work period and not a leisure period. 

The teacher will find that the stain- 
ed glass window project will gain 
much favor from the children, who 
are always proud to take home ex- 
amples of their school work. 
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Illustration 2. 


Pao 


Illustration 3. 








Story by Budd Cobb 
Photos by UNATIONS 


HAT shall it be: Peace? 
War? This is the dilem- 
We live in 


a world of tragic paradox 


ma facing us. 
a world 
in which nations are daily being 
shaken up like bumble bees in a jar. 
Political friction rubs one governing 
power against another. The stain of 
war blotches the soils of many lands. 
Collective security and a life free from 
fear hang in unsteady balance while 
one nation quibbles with another. 
To alter such conditions, the great 
majority of mankind over 1.800.- 
000,000 people, represented by dele- 
gates of 60 nations have resolved 
and combined their efforts to make a 
secure and better world through the 
organization known as the United 
Nations. 
The collective security of today’s 



















N 
a)? 
end 


Mee 


United Nations is the only practical 
hope for modern mankind. It is the 
only organization that can reinforce 
the rotting foundations of world 
amity. 

\lthough the prestige of the United 
Nations has not yet been enough to 
discourage all attempts at conquest. 
the conflicts of the past 
have provided one answer to world 


months 
problems: international peace must 
be founded upon international law or 
there will be no law or enduring 
peace. 

History has recorded how the roads 
of collective action have branched 
out from family to group, then from 
group to county and on to nation. 
From nation to nation these roads 
flared out until complete continents 


lived under the rule of one law. 
It is for the United Nations to 








Explaining the significance of 
The United Nations to school 
children offers a challenge to 
the modern school instructor. 
{n interesting and beneficial 
unit may be presented to all 
grade levels, depending upon the 
degree of preparation by the 
teacher. UN material may be 
correlated with any study or 
topic desirable for class proj- 
ects. Art. geography, history. 
culture, civics. reading, speak- 
ing. and writing are some fields 


opened by a study of the UN. 


YOUTH and the 


extend the sway of this principle 
over all the world. To retreat before 
alien pressure would seem to admit 
that war is inevitable. To do this 
would be to render it so by our 
actions. Real peace can be more than 
a dream. It can be reality. 

The United Nations. however. can- 
not achieve the purposes for which it 
has been created unless the peoples of 
the world are fully informed of its 
activities. 

For this reason, it is one of the 
most important subjects for study by 
pupils of all grades. In the pupils 
of today will rest the United Nations 
of tomorrow. As the war against war 
continues. the pupils of today can 
help create the peace that some day 
they will enjoy. 

Real peace. however, is won by 


victory aver ignorance. Ignorance 
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The new permanent headquarters of the United Nations, es seen from the Long Island side of the East River. 


breeds the most treacherous of all 
horrors: fear. Fear, we know. can 
lead any nation to destruction. Knowl- 
edge can defeat fear. Peace can be 
won on the fronts of knowledge if it 
is waged untiringly in men’s minds. 

This is why many of the United 
Nations’ projects are designed to im- 
prove educational standards through- 
out the world. This is why the youth 
of the world should be made ac- 
quainted with the United Nations. 

The purposes of the United Na- 
tions are simple, and everyone will 
approve of them. Briefly they are: 
to maintain peace: to develop friend- 
ly relations among nations: to pro- 
mote the welfare of all human be- 
ings: and to provide the means by 
which nations can work together to 
attain these ends. 

But the United Nations is more 
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than this. [t is an association of 
the peoples of the world. of “We the 
Peoples of the United Nations.” 
There are many references to peoples, 
their welfare and their rights in the 
Charter. 

Specialized agencies formed by 
various countries do sper ial jobs to 
help carry out the welfare plans of 
the United Nations. The FAO. Food 
and Agriculture Organization. was 
organized to help nations raise their 
standards of living: to increase the 
efliciency of farming. forestry, and 
and to better condition the 
rural people of the world. The FAO 


produces vearbooks and periodicals 


fishing: 


offers 
technical assistance where needed. 
The ICAO. International Civil Avia- 


tion Organization, attempts to bring 


on pertinent subjects and 


about the orderly development of 


international civil aviation. 

The IRO, International Refugee 
Organization, the ILO, International 
Labor Organization, and the WHO, 
World Health Organization. all work 
in direct relief for the tortured peo- 
ples of the world. They arrange for 
such things as arithmetic lessons in 
Haiti. homes for Korean orphans, 
vaccinations for Pakistan children. 

They give shoes to French chil- 
dren, food and clothing to the hungry 
and naked in Thialand, food and 
blankets to the homeless, shivering 
thousands of Europe. They arrange 
for control of vaws and malaria in 
equatorial zones. 

These specialized agencies are not 
part of the U. N. 


by the nations to do special jobs. 


They are set up 


In some cases the General \ssembly 
(Continued on page 42) 

















Music can stimulate the 
creative mood in chil- 
Here is both the 
story and the results. 


dren. 


by Peg Miller 











T the National College of Edu- 
cation’s demonstration school 
in Evanston, Illinois, the sec- 

ond grade art class was listening to 
“Scheherazade.” When the first rec- 
ords finished, the children selected 
their chalks or fingerpaints and 
started to work. The music had 
created a mood for their painting. 

Music stimulates the creative situ- 
ation, fires the child’s imagination 
and transports him out of the class- 
And from the realm of his 
imagination comes a _ spontaneous, 
expressive painting. 

The correlation of art with music 
is a particularly effective correlation. 
The child’s creative spirit is en- 
couraged, and the arts are closely in- 
tegrated with the child’s own experi- 
The two functions may be 


room. 


ences. 





carried out in a variety of ways. 

\n operetta was staged by the third 
grade at National’s demonstration 
school last spring. The children wrote 
the music and the libretto. They de- 
signed and made the costumes and 
scenery. As a result, the final pro- 
duction of the operetta was a dy- 
namic fusing of music and art. 

At the Avery Coonley school in 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois, the pupils 
made musical instruments. The make- 
shift instruments were not merely at- 
tempts to copy existing instruments, 
but were original expressions of the 
children’s ideas. They drew their 
own patterns and from them fash- 
ioned lutes, drums, and simple instru- 
ments much like the ancient instru- 
ments of Biblical times. Songs es- 
pecially suited to the instruments 


USIC CNW 


were written. And later the children 
formed an orchestra, rehearsed and 
gave a performance with their new 
instruments. 

Active participation by the chil- 
dren in projects of this sort builds 
the child’s whole aesthetic outlook. 
Through a real creative project the 
child not only acquires skills, but. 
more important, he finds a greater 
understanding of both art and music 
and their correlation. 

The teacher played a limited role 
in these activities. The child who 
had been encouraged since nursery 
school to use his imagination needed 
little help. Even directions on “how 
to make” can be overdone. Children 
can figure out for themselves how 
to achieve certain effects so that only 
a subtle suggestion from the teacher 
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~reatw 


is necessary. A child gets a great 
deal more satisfaction and learns 
more from a project he feels is en- 
tirely his own creation. But it is 
the teacher with imagination who 
plans the project and arouses class 
enthusiasm. 

The most widely used correlation 
of music with art is the playing of 
records as a background to create 
a mood for the young artists. Music 
with simple, easy-to-follow melodies 
and strong rhythm patterns is most 
effective. Records such as Stravin- 
sky’s “Firebird Suite.” William Wal- 
ton’s “Facade.” Ravel’s “Bolero.” or 
Rimski-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade.” 

At the demonstration school it was 
observed that the children. after hear- 
ing an album of records, produced 
paintings that were very similar in 
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After classes listened to the 
“Firebird Suite.” its members chose 
hot. exciting colors and drew active, 


mood. 


exciting pictures. The subject matter 
of the pictures varied, but the “Fire- 
bird” mood was there. 

The forcefulness of the music was 
translated by the children into paint- 
ings. 

Music can enliven what might be a 
dull demonstration of painting pro- 
cedures. Children learning to use 
water colors can experiment with 
their new-found medium by making 
abstracts under the influence of mu- 
sic. Music books, often written by 
children. are also illustrated by art 
classes. 

A few teachers play records and 
ask the child to follow with line 
and color the rhythm patterns of the 





music. This sort of correlation of art 
with music creates a false relation- 
ship between the two because any at- 
tempt to express music by a series of 
A half hour of 
such a project is more than enough. 

High school students retain the 
influence of music in paintings. Musi- 


lines is inaccurate. 


cal symbols such as the clef are often 
used as a motif for an abstract paint- 
ing. It is surmised that the student 
is still attempting to make his own 
correlation of music with art. 

The correlation of art and music 
is simply an extension of the princi- 
ple that living is an integrated process 
and experiences at school should re- 
flect life. Dynamic. active arts keep 
alive and develop the creative spirit 
of the child who. we all know, is 
prone to creative moods. 








New York children are being initiated into the realm of modern 


abstract art by a New York museum. The kids love it. 








This boy is looking at the painting and the magnetic 
collage below on which he can impress his own designs. 


Story by H. Harry Henderson 


Photos by B. Newman at Three Lions 


ITH their kids turning into real honest-to-good- 

ness abstract art lovers, it is no wonder many 

New York parents are scratching their heads 
and wondering what good the world is coming to. 

Art, as you know, has always been recognized as im- 
portant for personal growth. Many New York children 
seem to realize this, for lately they are discovering the 
pleasure and enchantment in the realm of modern abstract 
art. In fact, the youngsters seem to understand the odd 
shapes and strange figures much better than their parents 
do. This is true especially if the kids draw the pictures 
themselves, which they are doing. 

Thank the New York City Museum of Modern Art for 
this. They are behind it all. Realizing the importance 
of art in a child’s young life, the museum operates a spe- 
cial carnival for children up to eight years old. The 
surging interest that has resulted has made the carnival a 
big success. 

The carnival, designed by Victor D’Amico, director of 
the museum’s educational program, introduces children 
to the fundamentals of modern art by using various cre- 
ative techniques and play projects. It is a laboratory 
where the child’s reactions to art are studied. New media 
are explored in an informal atmosphere. But the best 
thing about it: only children are admitted. Adults must 
stay out or be content to watch from behind a gate. 
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According to Mr. D’Amico, the carnival is a successor 
to the circus and fair which has been held at the museum 
during the Christmas seasons of the past eight years. The 
carnival is based on the educational principle that appre- 
ciation in young children is best developed through actual 
contact with works of art. The works are chosen, of 
course, for their particular interest in texture, color, and 
subject matter and are later integrated with creative op- 
portunities. 

The carnival uses the concept that creative opportunities 
breed child interest. Most child educators agree that in- 
terest is basic to learning. This validates the museum’s 
theory. The museum applies and studies its theories by 
offering many creative opportunities to the children who 
visit the carnival. 

5 

are expressive. They learn and they don’t know it. When 
achild paints a picture or builds a figure in the museum. 
his work is usually very personal. If he draws a tree. 
you seldom see one tree by itself. Rather you see a tree 
with other objects near it. In other words. child drawing. 
building or designing is not the simple matter of draw- 
ing. building, or designing. Children’s minds work differ- 
ently. as has been proven by research and observation at 
the museum. 


The children who go to the museum are average. They 


(Continued on next page) 
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These children are at work at one of the tables loaded 
with all sorts of colored beads, plastics, and fabrics. 


“é 


.. alittle more red over there...” one of the magnetic 
collages being used by a girl creating her own designs. 






























Abstract pla 


\ child’s work is his expression, even though it doesn't 
look like much. Such work should not be thought of as a 
mere display of skill in drawing or whatever the finished 
article may be. It is a creation. In reality it is a com- 
munication, a message from the child artist to you. You 
might say that it is his reaction to that which surrounds 
him. He is expressing his reactions to whatever he hap- 
pens to be playing with. 

The carnival uses play appeal because it, too, is an 
important element of learning for young children. It 
stands to reason that play creates interest. And as we 
know, a child’s creative impulses are more acute and his 
sensitivity is more alert while he is playing. 

Painting at the museum is both playing and learning. 
The children are full of ideas. They are fearless in their 
approach to the work. They are naturals. The kids have 
a strong curiosity about the materials and tools they use. 
They are curious over the effects that may be achieved. 
This curiosity keeps the children deeply absorbed and 
interested. They paint what they know as well as what 
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Vo grownups allowed! Parents must wait behind a gate till the one hour sessions are over. 
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they see. They have a strong sense of design if not pro- 
portion. They use no substitute for subject matter, select- 
ing only frém first-hand experience. In fact, this is one 
play form in which there is ample room for the release 
of the emotions as well as of the intellect. And the truth 
shows in their completed works. 





Of course when a child starts to paint or to construct, 
his ideas are not complete. As he faces the tasks of de- 
sign. he is confronted with various problems as to how to 
go ahead. This creates a state of hesitancy. which is good. 





It stimulates thinking. The museum is careful not to do 
the thinking for the child. It dees. however, see that the 
children do not fail in their efforts for want of necessary 
guidance. 

So far. the Museum of Modern Art is the only insti- 
tution which has gone to the effort and expense of study- 
ing the creative interests of children under controlled 
conditions of presentation and esthetic standards. Natur- 
ally, these activities have had far-reaching results. They 
have stimulated parents to find creative opportunities for 
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their children. 











They have encouraged schools to enrich 
their art programs. 

Through the carnivals. the museum has also attempted 
to raise the standards of toy manufacturers as well as 
to introduce new ideas for art equipment. Many children 
have joined the classes at the People’s Art center as a re- 
sult of stimulation received at the various carnival events. 

The D’Amico idea correlates directly with museum 
policy. When the museum was founded in 1929, it used 
as its premise the slogan, “The museum should be inter- 
national in its approach to the visual arts of our time.” 
This outlook has not changed. 

.The museum's conception of art has been purposefully 
broad from the beginning. Today it has for use authori- 
tative departments in painting. sculpture. architecture. 
photography. industrial design. theater arts. manual in- 
dustry arts. and a film library. In all its cultural activi- 
ties, the loan shows. publications. collections. and services. 
the museum has attempted to present to the public the 
most vital art being achieved in America and other coun- 
tries of the world. 

The museum not only displays and publishes modern 





works of art. it acquires them as a crucial part of its 
educational program. Loan exhibitions, however, are the 
oldest key factors in the museum program. The carni- 
val, on the other hand, is comparatively young. Never- 
theless, it has been developed thoroughly and with insight 
so that the kids enjoy themselves while they learn. 

The carnival is composed mainly of works of art and 
moving toys. It provides an opportunity for the children 
to create in a variety of media. The youngsters work 
together and build a world of magic within their modern 
art surroundings. 

The playland occupies two gaileries on the second floor 
of the museum, one a miniature gallery of art, toys, and 
sculptures: the other a workshop studio where the young 
visitors work in paint, collages, and constructions. 

The children are left by themselves most of the time. 
No grownups are permitted to enter into the sacrosanct 
realm of the young artists. The parents are permitted to 
see the completed works after the carnival is over. 

The young visitors enter their abstract playland through 
a gate shaped from the contour of an average eight-year- 

(Continued on next page) 


Children are encouraged to touch and feel the abstract sculptures. Here is a study in repose. 
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“and this is a cloud for over the pussy cat...” 


(Continued from the preceding page ) 





old. Once inside, they are surrounded by a wonder- 
world of creation—a galaxy of works of art and creative 
opportunities. 

From the ceiling come vortexes of color and pattern 
produced from the hanging mobiles designed by artist 
Toni Hughes. The mobiles are smooth veneers of fine 
woods and intriguing new designs of plastic. To the 
right. in another room, is a side show where children can 


It may look abstract to her elders, but to this four-year-old the colors and shapes mean trees and her dog. 
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These young artists are busy imitating the abstract designs of mobile sculptures hanging over head. 


manipulate the creations of Leonard Nelson. There are 
puppet-like figures such as a tight rope walker, a juggler 
or a bareback rider. The child can make designs by over- 
lapping wires and colored transparent shapes in a shadow 
box lit from behind. He can operate the abstract film 
movie, too. As all this is going on, color slides of works 
of modern masters are continuously projected in another 
part of the first room. 

Perhaps the most unusual device in the carnival is the 
color player designed by Mr. D’Amico. The machine is 
operated somewhat like a piano. The child creates an 
endless number of designs in different colors by pressing 
the four keys of the keyboard. These control different 
lights. Two pedals produce motion. The resulting pat- 
terns and colors are projected on a screen in numberless 
variety, differing for each child depending on the pedal 
tempo and the color key combinations used. 
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The visitor then enters a sculpture gallery designed 


like a circus ring surrounded by white rope zig-zagging 
from the floor to the ceiling. The sculptures were select- 
ed for the children principally for their touch and form 
appeal. Sculptures by John B. Flannagan, Chaim Gross, 
and William Zorach are on exhibit where the children 
can touch and handle them. In fact, the children are 
urged to pat, stroke, and hug the models. Especially 
designed to be shown is the lucite giraffe by Toni Hughes 
and a metal alligator by Ruth Vollmer. 

From the sculpture room the youngster emerges into a 
brilliantly lighted area where individual easels of various 
heights offer him opportunity to paint. In the center 
of the room is a gleaming white table on which are 
mounted lazy susans heaped with colored pieces of plastic, 
beads, string, colored paper and fabrics. Also, there are 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Colorful fall leaves offer creative students excellent opportunities colo 

to design and construct bright, decorative wall plaques. If 

the 

F drer 

by Doris Sanders Cole “8 

clea 

— ; ; T 

ow that it is autumn and the in a handful of leaves of different smock or apron, it would be wise to the 

leaves are falling again, you sizes and shapes. put them on while mixing the plaster. ns 
will want to take full advan- Each child should choose a leaf Remember that plaster dries up 
tage of the season. Have your class that will be best suited to the size very quickly. Therefore, it is im- 
make something in keeping with au- and shape of the mold. In some cases. portant that small amounts be mixed 
tumn’s lively spirit. Why not try a two leaves may look better than one. at a time. Any dried up bits of hard 
plaster wall plaque with a leaf im- The design depends upon the child’s plaster should be removed from the 

print? own imagination and taste. pan or can before a new batch is — 

It is an easy project for little hands After the children have made their mixed. 

to make. It is a correlated project choice, have them lightly grease the When mixing the plaster, the pu- 
for art and nature study besides. mold or pan with lard. They should pils should use enough water to make 
The materials needed are few and cover the entire area, being careful. a nice smooth mixture of about the 
inexpensive. A _ five-pound bag of however, to keep the lard covering thickness of heavy cream, Let them 


plaster of Paris is enough for a class 
of twenty, allowing about a cup of 
plaster for each pupil. Other ma- 
terials are an empty coffee can, an 
old spoon, lard or shortening, water, 
and a box of paper clips. Ask each 
child to bring a small individual pie 
tin, or an ash tray, saucer, or coaster 
from home. In fact, anything shal- 
low will do, as long as it is not too 
large or deep. 

Take the class on a leaf-gathering 
expedition. Or have each pupil bring 
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thin. 

Have them place the leaf top-side 
down in the mold so that the under- 
side — with all its intricate veins 
is facing up. How the children place 
the leaves should be left to their 
judgment. With their index finger. 
they should coat the leaf lightly with 
grease. Warn them to be sure to 
cover every part of the leaf or leaves. 

Now is the time to mix the plaster. 
Have the pupils spread out a news- 
paper on their desks. If they have a 


pour the plaster into the mold. See 
figure 1. 

While the plaster is still wet, tell 
the children to submerge one end of 
a paper clip into the plaster near 
the end of the mold—at a point near 
the top of the mold so that the plaque 
will hang straight. See figure 2. This 
will be used as a holder when the 
plaque is finished. By the time all 
of the children in the class have fin- 
ished pouring plaster, the first mold 
should be ready to be removed. 
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Tell the children to gently turn the 
mold upside down, holding one hand 
below it to prevent the plaque from 
dropping and breaking. See figure 
3. A few taps with the finger on the 
bottom of the mold should make the 
plaque drop out easily. 

After the molds have been re- 
moved, every child should have a 
pure white plaque with the imprint 
of a lovely autumn leaf. 

The children can use water color 
paints to decorate the leaf. Vivid 
autumn colors of red, brown. yellow. 
and orange will liven up the leaf im- 
print. but if they wish to use other 
colors. let them do so. 

If the paint happens to roll around 
the surface of the plaster. the chil- 
dren can remove the paint by wiping 
it off gently with a litthe household 
cleaner. 

The bright leaf plaques will keep 
the classroom bright and cheerful 
throughout the winter. 


Pour the 
plaster into 
the mold 





























Figure 1 





Figure 3 





Submerge end 
of paper clip 

into the plaster 
near edge of mold 
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Figure 2 
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Light bulb 
sculpturing 


A new use for burned 
out light bulbs: a base 
for heads kids can 


carve from clay. 


by Alice Jarrell 


T is surprising what concepts of 
physiognomy can be expressed 
by children of the primary 
grades through the medium of sculp- 
tufing with plastic clay. 

The art of drawing heads and faces 
by this age group is a difficult tech- 
nique to develop. It is not easy for 
them to see proper proportions in 
placing and spacing eyes, ears, nose 
and hair. 

After sculpturing a head with clay, 
attaching the necessary adjuncts, the 
child in the upper primary and inter- 
mediate grades has a definite measur- 
ing stick as well as a kinaesthetic 
value acquired through the experi- 
ence which may enable him to ma- 
nipulate the former with greater ease 
and skill. 

Children eagerly bring burned out 
electric light bulbs to experiment 
with “light bulb sculpturing.” 

The bulb is ideal for forming a 
base in this type of work. At the 
same time, it leaves much to be de- 
sired for training the young sculptor 
to rely upon his own imagination and 
the development of skill in filling in 
where the light bulb base falls short. 











In forming the cheeks and chin 
much build-up work with clay is 
necessary as the neck of the bulb does 
not form a “natural” for the parts by 
of the face as does the top of the 
bulb for a head. 

During the process, the child learns 
to observe. He measures his own or 
his neighbor’s ears. He finds that 


the tops of the ears are in line with abot 
his eyes, and that lower part of the noti 
ears extends as low as the bottom boa 
of his nose. He watches the spacing “He 
of the eyes. He notices size of the in é 
eyes in relation to the size of the wer 
head. The shoulders must be built day: 
with hardly any base. They provide to a 
a good place for the sculptor to dis- of t 
play his imagination and originality. ing 

Before one is conscious of what F 
has been taking place. character be- disa 
gins to show in the models. ers 

One child may have the physi- Hol 
ognomy of an old lady wearing a and 
“chignon” on the back of her head fror 


or neck. This may be accompanied 





by quite a severe expression of coun- 
tenance. 

Another child may have fashioned 
a kindly old man wearing a “mus- 
tachio.” Still another has felt the 
character of a gay young girl adorned § 2% 
with a natty new hat atop a neat row 
of cork-screw curls. Some may por- 
tray colonial ladies and gentlemen. 

Young men with bright ties and 
carefree faces take shape in the hands 
of the children, They are character 
building almost without an aware 
ness that they have observed char- 
acter. What an excellent opportunity 
for the instructor to mold more firm- 
ly the plastic character of the young 7 
sculptors, coupling it with their own 





handiwork. 
The children enjoy displaying the 
finished products to adult groups. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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This fourth-grade class made 


a mural from the movie Heidi. 














by Dorothy L. Browne 


HAD been reading the story of 
“Heidi” to my fourth grade and 
they loved it, When we were 
about half way through the book, a 
notice appeared on the office bulletin 
board to the effect that the movie 
“Heidi” would be shown in assembly 
in about three weeks. The children 
were delighted and they counted the 
days until it was time for the movie 
to arrive. I read smaller installments 
of the story in order to have the end- 
ing come as a surprise to the class. 
Finally the day arrived. What a 
disappointment to children and teach- 
ers both! The movie was “Heidi a la 
Holly wood.” The Alm Uncle arrested 
and jailed in Frankfurt. an escape 
from the jail, a wild dash in a sleigh 
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HEIDI—a mural 


over the snow with the police in mad 
pursuit! Much shooting! Children in 
the audience tense and nervous. 

When we returned to our rooms, 
the children said disgustedly, “That 
wasn’t like the story. Why didn't 
they show the mountains with all 
the pretty flowers? 
wanted to see!” (We have no moun- 
tains, of course, on Long Island.) 

“Why don’t you make your own 
I asked. 

“Oh, could we?” several youngsters 
asked at 
“Tm going to do Heidi.” 


That’s what we 


scene? 


announced, 
Others. 
“I'll do the mountains,” etc. until 
each child knew what he was going 
Many 
made. When some of the pupils tried 


once, Some 


to do. quick sketches were 


























to do the thing they had decided on, 
it was found that a bit of research 
Copies of Heidi were 
brought in, our social studies books 
consulted, and pictures of Switzer- 
land obtained from the library. 
The background was done in pos- 
The mountains were “re- 
modeled” several times to be sure 
that they looked like the Alps. The 


people, houses, trees, etc. were paint- 


was needed. 


ter paint. 


ed on separate pieces of paper, cut 
out and placed where we thought 
they were most effective. Every pupil 
worked on some part of the mural. 
When it was finished and up the 


whole room looked brighter and 


more alive and we all enjoyed it 
until the very last day of school. 





by O. Carstensen 


HILDREN will enjoy planning 
and preparing attractive little 
dish garden scenes. Large, 
shallow dishes, old cake or pie pans, 
or fancy oriental bowls can be used 
for making the dish gardens. 

First, have the children plan the 
scene they wish to produce. Then 
have them collect the necessary ma- 
terials. Around the countryside or 
even in their gardens they can find 
sandstone or granite chips which will 
suffice for rock or mountain material, 
The shell gravel used for birdcages 
or white toy sand will do for foot- 
ways. 

Lakes can be formed by mirrors 
or small glass dishes. Pagodas, 
bridges, small buildings, animals and 
little statues can be used to decorate 
the dish, also. 

More creative children can make 
models from clay for their dish gar- 
dens. This is a fascinating occupation 
for children. 

Self-hardening clay comes _pack- 
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Mlimiature 








AISI GUTOeNs 


Children will learn balance and design while collecting and 


arranging materials for miniature dish gardens. 


aged and ready mixed in many col- 
ors, although special shades can be 
made by mixing the clays together. 
The clay comes in white, grey, red. 
blue, purple and yellow. Clay model- 
ing can be done on the table or on 
the floor. It is clean work with which 
the children can be left alone with 
little supervision. The clay does not 
stain or stick to fingers or injure 
the skin. It dries in a short time and 
can be brushed with glaze or clear 
lacquer for a durable, moisture-proof 
finish. 

The dish you have the children 
use should not have holes in it and 
should not drain. Because of this. 
have the children line the bottom 
with a half-inch of charcoal or gravel 
chips before they fill it with soil. 

Have them gather growing plants 
and, with the original soil, make sure 
the plants are placed properly in the 
dish so they won't die. Smaller, in- 
door plants can also be combined to 
build up a horizontal arrangement. 





Drainage, soil, watering, and light 
are all essential for a_ successful 
beautiful decoration, The soil should 
be kept moist but not soggy. The 
garden should be given plenty of in- 
direct light, but never direct sunshine. 
If the children will add foliage plants 
of different varieties they will find 
that the dish garden will have more 
color and more beautiful arrange- 
ments. 

Have them place the tallest plant 
near the center of the dish and press 
the soil around it firmly. This is 
basic. From then on, they are on 
their own. They should now arrange 
their models, buildings, lakes. figures, 
and finish their scene with 
moss, small ferns. and other little 


rocks. etc.. 


plants. White sand makes a good 
garden path. 

Some students will find that suit- 
able foliage can be supplied from 
tufts of grass, cactus of various kinds 
and seedling oaks. Others may use 
sprigs of heather or small pine 
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sprouts, Even garden flowers can be 
used effectively. 

Fall flowers, berries, and dried 
leaves add color for fall dishes. Many 
other pupils have found that spraying 
the foliage has proven colorful. 

The children will enjoy helping to 
plan and prepare the decorations. 
They will derive much pleasure from 
this fascinating hobby. Many differ- 


ent scenes can be planned, such as 
a forest arrangement with evergreen. 
pine cones, rocks, lakes. and chil- 
dren; or a Chinese scene with pa- 
goda, bridge. path, Chinese figures 
and a dog: or perhaps a desert gar- 
den with white sand. cactus. Mexican 
houses and figures, 

A beach scene could be made. too. 
The children could use a mirror for 


water, sand for a beach, grasses and 
rocks for a background, and chil- 
dren’s figures for swimmers. 

Small dish gardens such as these 
are very attractive home decorations. 
They make charming. original gifts. 
and they add life to a school room. 
Ideas will come quickly to the stu- 
dents after they get started, They 
will find it is fun. 






































A combination of red and red-orange made up this entire picture. 





House and lawn scene was drawn with violet, blue-and-red-violet tempera. 





by ANNA DUNSER 


HEN nature puts on her 
\\/ warm Autumn tones peo: [ 
ple become very conscious 


of color. Autumn is a good time to 
teach children some of the interesting 
facts about color. It will add to their 
enjoyment of things that surround 
them, and it will give them tips on 
how to use crayons and paint more 
eflectively throughout the year. 


The Autumn hues are made up of | 


all colors with two primary ones pre- 
dominating. Yellow and red mixed 
in every conceivable proportion, 
bright and dull, cover the earth. The 
sky and distant hills seem more blue 
than usual in contrast to all of the 
red-yellow. 

Children will enjoy trying out this 
color experiment: have them look in- 
tently at a bit of bright orange paper 
for a half minute, then have them 
look at the bare wall or ceiling. Their 
eyes, tiring of the excess of orange, 
will record a spot devoid of the red- 
yellow combination and will show 
only blue. Red-orange, yellow- 
orange, orange that is almost entirely 
red, etc., will each produce its oppo- 
site in a great variety of blues. 

Colors form a harmony when they 
have something in common. The 
children will say they go well to- 
gether or they get along well together 
because they are somewhat alike. 

The children may exercise their 
imaginations and make up a story 
about families of color and how and 
why they get along well together. 

Here is a sample of this type of 


story. 
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Autumn tints provide an 
excellent opportunity to study 
color and its mixture. 


Take out the crayons! 


King Yellow has his kingdom over 
on a mountain top (the pupil draws 
a mountain and indicates a tin, 
castle at the top). King Red rules 
on a hill not far (another 
castle is drawn). King Blue has his 
castle down by the seaside. These 
kings are not related to each other. 
They often fight. They have nothing 
in common. 

King Yellow has a daughter, Prin- 
cess Sunshine: and King Red has a 
son, Prince Bright. One day Prince 
Bright mounts his white charger and 
finds his way up the mountain until 
he reaches the palace of King Yellow. 
There he meets Princess Sunshine. 
falls in love with her, and eventually 
they are married. The two kings 
build a palace for them half way be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Here the 
son of the couple grows up and estab- 
lishes a Kingdom and rules as Prince 
Orange. 

The story can go on to say that 
the daughter of King Red, Princess 
Rose, married the son of King Blue. 
Prince Azure, and their first daugh- 
ter is 


away 


named Violet. She becomes 
queen of a new kingdom midway 
between the Red palace and the Blue 
palace. As the pupil tells the story. 
he traces the winding roads up and 
the hills. Then. of course. 
Prince Pumpkin Yellow married 
Princess Sea Blue and their children 
establish the Green Country. 

The children from the Orange pal- 
ace get along well with the children 
from the Red Palace because they are 
cousins, and so on. Now the pupils 


down 
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Yellow was used to key this landscape scene with house and trees and a road. 


see which colors are cousins and 

which have nothing in common. 
They are now ready for an assign- 

Have them draw a 


house and some trees, making sure 


ment in color. 


they arrange them in a good com- 
position and use only one set of cous- 
ins. For instance the Red and the 
Orange children are cousins but the 
Red and the Yellow children are not. 
There will be many different kinds of 
Orange. but they will all be cousins 
of the different kinds of Yellow. 
What good times the cousins have! 
There is harmony where they are 
found together. 


The teacher should encourage the 
children to use their imaginations. 
They can develop the stories and 
write them for future reference. 

Colors can have other things in 
too, People 
have things in common without being 
blood relations. So, we find that 
White will get along well with any 
of the other colors: and Black, being 
devoid of color, will like all colors. 

Tints of colors, no matter what the 
hue. will harmonize because they have 
lightness in common. Shades of col- 
ors have darkness in common. Grayed 

(Continued on page 33) 


common, besides hue. 








A second-grade correlation 


of social studies and art: 











A thanktul book 


by Margaret Rea 


HIS group project was developed 
in second grade social studies 
and is an excellent example of 
the way in which art can enrich a 
class program, provided that the art 
teacher and the room teacher plan 
together. so that each understands 
what the other is trying to emphasize. 

The room teacher had been read- 
ing to the children concerning the 
first Thanksgiving. Discussion arose 
as to why this feast was held, What 
had these people to be thankful for? 
Why do we still celebrate this day? 
What have we to be thankful for? 

The conversation turned to pic- 
tures for Thanksgiving. and one pu- 
pil declared, “I don’t want to make 
any more old Pilgrims. We did that 
last year.” 

This obvious bid for attention was 
quickly put to constructive use by 
the room teacher who asked. “What 
could we do instead?” 

“Let’s make a picture of the things 
we are thankful for.” someone sug- 
gested. 

A chorus of, “How could we,” and, 
“That's too hard.” greeted this opti- 
mistic suggestion. 

The room teacher then produced 
“A Child’s Grace” by Ernest Claxton. 
illustrated with beautiful photographs 
by Constance Bannister, and pub- 
lished by E, P. Dutton and Company, 


a4 


New York. The verses were read to 
the class, and the pictures were 
shown and discussed. Then the book 
and pictures were removed before 
work began. 

Next the children listed on the 
hoard all the things we were thank- 
ful for, and by elimination of lesser 
and similar items we arrived at the 
following: 

Our home. our school, our church. 
our safety, our health. our clothing. 
our food, our beautiful land, our 
freedom. 

Then the children were divided 
into groups of five to a subject. 

With this preliminary work all fin- 
ished, the art teacher took over. Each 
group discussed the possibilities of 
the subject they had chosen and then 
went to work with poster paints. 
Many 18” x 24” pictures in gay col- 
ors soon developed from the pupils’ 
imaginations, 

The chairmen of the groups were 
responsible for mounting the pictures 
and lettering the titles and picture 
captions. 

When the book was finished, it was 
placed on the reading table where 
all might handle it, see the work of 
their friends, and point out their own 
part in it, 

Every child participated in making 
and planning the project. 
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Our Freedom 








Our Beautiful Land 
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ECENTLY our sixth grade at 
Northwood School, Royal Oak. 
Michigan, completed a histori- 

cal mural painting that covered two 
of our walls. The 
used was about fifty inches high, One 


corridor space 


wall was about forty-fiv feet long. 
the other was about thircy. 

The children outlined the outstand- 
ing historical events of our town. 
guide. 
Then they divided into groups. each 


using their textbook as a 
group selecting an event they were 
especially interested in illustrating. 

With help from our school librar- 
ian, the pupils gathered together all 
the material they felt would aid 
them in doing their part of the mural. 
They first made drawings on wrap 
ping paper, which was cut to fill the 
spaces allotted to them. 

The drawings were traced on the 
wall and painted with poster paints. 
Tables, desks. and ladders were used 
to stand on. after permission was 
obtained from the parents for this 
hazardous part of the job. 

The printing accompanying each 
section English 
English teacher’s 


was composed in 
class under the 
supervision. The printing was done 
in Old English letters on white ma- 
nila paper. using black India ink. 
The scroll effect was emphasized with 
a heavy black outline. The 
was glued to the wall. then covered 


scroll 


with a coat of orange shellac, giving 
it the appearance of old parchment. 

The first caption read, “This mu- 
ral of the Middle Ages is the culmina- 
tion of a project by the sixth-grade 
students, combining the study of 
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history, literature. art, English, and 
library.” 

There are 27 sections to the mural 
and approximately 50 children par- 
ticipated in making it. 

We feel it was well worth the time 
and effort. 
operated wonderfully and gained a 


The bovs and girls co- 


great deal of satisfaction from the ex- 
perience. They also learned a little 
history and how to use the library. 

\ degree of freedom in self ex- 
pression through the use of art ma- 
terials, use of color. and care of art 
supplies was also experienced. 

The parents were almost as inter- 
ested as the children and stopped by 


(Continued on page 46) 





Mural 
painting 


The sixth grade in Royal Oak, 
Michigan, turned a history 
lesson into a big mural. 


by Dorothy Pogue 











A Book Week Project 


Reading took on exciting significance when this sixth-grade class began 
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to make book-character dolls to celebrate book week, 


by Eleanor J. Sneed 


y sixth grade class was deep 
in the middle of Book Week 
when we decided to cele- 


brate the event somehow. We con- 
cluded that it would be nice to make 
book-character dolls designed after 
the personalities we had read about 
in the past few weeks. 

\s it turned out, the project was 
well worth while. I was surprised 
how creative some of my pupils were. 
The finished projects were so well 
done that we put them on display, as 
is shown in the accompanying photos. 

Making the papier-maché dolls was 
interesting fun for the pupils. They 
modeled the story book characters 
entirely from their own conceptions 





of how the classic personalities ap- 
peared to them in their reading les. 
sons. To make their project even 
more complete, all the students de- 
signed backgrounds on which they 
placed the finished dolls. All in all, 
it was indeed a thoroughly creative 
project. 

The project, of course, need not 
be restricted to a celebration of Book 
Week. In fact, the dolls can be made 
to portray any type of study that 
deals with people. 

The materials needed for produc- 
tion are cheap and simple. Needed 
are: one-inch-wide strips of paper 
towels; one double sheet of news. 
paper; one half sheet of newspaper, 
or one single sheet; some string; 
cooked paste, using either cornstarch 
or laundry starch; tempera paint; 
yarn, crepe paper, or old doll wigs 
for hair, and scraps of cloth for 
clothes. 

The directions for making the dolls 
are rather easy to follow. Have the 
children wad the single sheet of 
newspaper into a ball, making sure 
the desired size for a head is formed. 
They should then place this ball in 
the middle of the folded sheet of 
newspaper. After this is done, have 
them gather the newspaper under the 
head and tie string about it to form 
a neck. 

Now the pupils should straighten 
out the large sheet of newspaper into 
its fold again, or at least as nearly 
as possible. They should cut diago- 
nally, from the outside in, to form 
the arms. After they have done this. 
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Here is the sixth-grade class exhibiting its book-character dolls. 


they can twist and shape the arms. 
After they firmly tie one wrist and 
secure the string, they can continue 
wrapping the string around the arm. 
up toward the neck. around and down 
Here they tie the 
other wrist and break the string. 

When this is finished, the pupils 
can pull the remaining newspaper 
downward, Have them cut up the 
middle as far as they want the legs 
to go. The children work best in 
pairs when they tie the legs—one 
holds the doll while the other wraps 
and ties the string. Starting at one 
ankle, they should tie the string, then 
firmly wind the string upward around 
the leg, around the body, and back 
down the other leg, finishing with the 
other ankle. 

Extra pieces of folded paper may 
he tied on for the feet and hands if 
they do not seem thick enough. We 
tried to keep the feet thin so that 
we could staple them to their back- 
ground stands, 

After this part of the project is 
complete, the pupils should tear the 
paper towels in strips one inch wide 
if they haven’t yet done so. They 
should not use the pinked edge or 
the cut edge, since it always shows. 


the other arm. 
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Have them apply paste on only one 
side of the strips. With these strips, 
the children cover the doll from head 
to toe, overlapping each strip a little. 
Make sure they smooth and shape 
their doll figures as they go. 

When their dolls are completely 
covered with the strips, the pupils 
should decide what position they want 
their dolls to take. If they are to be 
seated, have them place the doll on a 
box the same height as the chair will 
be. If the arms are to be extended, 
prop them on boxes until dry. If 
bending the dolls exposes the news- 
paper, more strips can be used to re- 
cover the exposed portions. The chil- 
dren should then tie the doll to a 
bottle or to a tall jar, and let it dry 
for a day or two. 

After the doll is dry, the decor- 
ating and dressing job begins. With 
tempera paint. have the children 
paint the parts of the flesh which will 
show after the doll is dressed. Add 
the features and paste on the hair. 
Hair may also be painted on. 

The dolls are dressed in scraps of 
materials brought from home. Pink- 
ing shears are a great help in making 
the finishing touches, Kleenex can 
be used for patterns and fittings be- 


fore the material is cut. Since the 
legs and arms of these dolls cannot 
be moved to slip dresses over the 
head or trousers up over the legs, it 
is necessary to fit and sew the gar- 
ments right on the doll. Make sure 
the pupils leave an opening in either 
front or back so that the material 
can be stitched after the clothes are 
on. 

To keep the hats in place, use vVoo- 
doo methods 
into the heads, 

Our background stands were made 
from cardboard cartons with the 
sides cut away. These were covered 


pins pushed right 


with construction paper upon which 
an appropriate scene was painted. 
Then the feet were stapled into place. 
As an added precaution to keep 
them standing, a string was tied 
around the waist or neck of the doll 
and passed through holes punched 
in the background with scissors. This 
string was again tied in the back. 
Plain paper was then used to cover 
the backs of the boxes, 

Our book character dolls were so 
well received that they spent the 
entire year traveling. They visited 
two of the public libraries and spent 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Skiing Peanut Elf 

Try making a skiing elf from a 
peanut if you would like a_ novel 
knickknack for your shelf. The little 
elf shown below is as cute as he can 
be and is lots of fun to make. 

For the elf’s body, use a peanut. 
Cut his arms and legs from a pipe 
cleaner and stick them to his body 
with a dab of glue. When this is dry. 
you can bend the arms at the shoul- 
ders, elbows, and wrists, Through 
the ends of the pipe cleaners that act 
as hands, stick common pins the 
largest you can find — for ski poles. 

Cut out tiny circles of paper and 
push them just a little way up onto 
the pin. When they are about an 
eighth of an inch from the points, 
anchor them with a touch of glue. 
Bend the lower pipe cleaners to form 
legs and feet. 









From light cardboard, cut tiny 
skis about 2!» inches long and 4 
inch wide. Curl up the ends by shap- 
ing them gently over a pencil. 

Now glue the elf’s feet to the skis. 
With 
features on the top of the peanut. 
You can make all sorts of funny 
faces, some with eyebrows and some 


India ink. draw in the elf’s 


without: some can be smiling. some 
can be sour. 

Top the elf with a few strands of 
varn or thread. Secure the hair with 
a spot of glue. You can also make 
a wee cap from a scrap of cloth 
or crepe paper to keep the elf’s ears 
warm. If you want, you can paint 
the body, arms, and legs with water 
colors to represent a snow suit. 

One of these elves is cute, but a 
whole hillside of them sliding down 
With a few 
evergreen twigs to represent trees 
and a sprinkling of sugar or artificial 
snow, they will make a fine display 


snowy cotton is better. 


for the school or playroom or a 

centerpiece for a party table. 
Dorothy Tooker 
New York City 


Match Box Drawers 

You can make the cutest little set 
of drawers from those old empty 
match boxes that are usually thrown 
Here is how. 
Take six empty boxes, the type of 


away. 


box with inside containers that you 





pull out and push in. Wipe the boxes 
off and clean the drawers or insides, 
Using brass fasteners or buttons with 
rings. fix the drawer part of the box 
with a button or fastener as handle, 
If you use the fasteners, make a hole 
in the center of one end of each 
inside box. Put the prongs through 
and press them flat on the inside. 

If you use the buttons, make a 
hole in the end of each box just 
large enough to push the little but- 
ton ring through. After the ring is 
through. tie a bit of cord or string 
through it in order to keep it from 
falling out. 

Now glue three boxes together, one 
on top of the other. Do the same 
with the other three. Cut a piece of 
cardboard the size of the top when 
the boxes are about two inches apart. 
Glue this piece to the tops of the 
This cover is like that 
on what is called a “knee-hole” desk. 


two rows. 


Now you can paint the little set 
of drawers or glue pretty material 
around it. De the same for the front 
of the drawers. If you use material 
on the front of the drawers, you must 
remember to glue it on before plac- 
ing the fasteners or buttons on. 

With your project completed, you 
have a place to keep your erasers. 
pins, paper clips, postage stamps, and 
many other odds and ends. You will 
find your little set of drawers very 
handy to have around and _ very 
decorative. too. 

Marie Merrill 
Chicago, Ill. 


Doll Vanity Dresser 

It is easy to make a small vanity 
dresser. Use a small cereal box or 
half of a cornstarch box. Cover the 
top side with some kind of colored 
paper. and over that paste a piece of 
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cellophane or transparent plastic ma- 
terial. 

If a round mirror is desired. use 
the bottom of a scouring-powder box. 
If an oblong mirror is the type you 
prefer. use the bottom of a cocoa 
box. Both have nice rims and are 
shiny. 

A piece of material is gathered 
around the box for the skirt and 
another piece of the same material is 
cut for the mirror and glued on. 
Handle the round piece carefully be- 
fore you glue it, so that the edges 
do not fray. The mirror is fastened 
to the box by glueing a heavy card- 
board tab in the back of the box 
and the mirror. 

Sally Werner 
Madison. Wis. 


Folded Paper Designs 

It’s easy to make face designs by 
folding paper and following the lines 
of the folds. 
heavy. so take a sheet of newsprint 
or some other light paper stock. Fold 
it over and make as many folds in 


Drawing paper is too 


different directions as can be creased 
down smoothly. 

Now carefully unfold the paper 
and search for the outline of a face 
that has been made by the lines of 
the fold. Trace these lines heavily. 
adding more to make headgear. hair. 
neck, collar, or drapery as desired. 
Now color your character with differ- 
ent crayons. filling in the spaces be- 
tween the folding lines making a 
colorful background for the head. 

Your result: perhaps the sultan of 


old Turkey or Mrs. Highhat. or the 
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town prankster. Who knows? The 
outcome is always different, the pro- 
ject is fun. and the results are amaz- 
ing. 

Vera Shively 


\ orfolk, Neb. 


Pussy Willow Place Cards 

Left-over pussy willows can be put 
to colorful and clever use. They need 
not be thrown away as the season 
changes. It is fun to make little place 
cards using the pussy willows as a 
booster in the decorating theme. The 
decorative cards will make novel and 
interesting place cards for that “spe- 
cial” party table. 

Use any color of gingham or cot- 
ton print scraps for the bow] designs. 
Match the material with harmonizing 


construction paper folders. Use paste, 
not glue. in attaching the cloth bowl 
designs to the front sides of the 
folders. 





The heads of the kittens should 
be drawn on the construction paper 
with ink, allowing room underneath 
for the body. 

Paste the little tufts of the willows 
on top of the bowls to act as the 
little kittens, Gray or brown yarn 
may be cut into short lengths and 
pasted on to serve as tails. 

Agnes Wonson 


Essex - Vass. 


Acorn Hat Shop 

Those acorns that the squirrels 
scurry for during the fall months will 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
you to design small hats. Race the 
squirrels and collect a few. 

Dip the acorns in white enamel 
and let them dry. Be sure to remove 
the caps before you paint them. how- 
ever. 

When the body of the acorns are 
dry, place them on small paper stands 
made to act as bases. The stands are 
made hy folding a small piece of 
paper and cutting out a small hole on 
the folded edge. 


} 


If you wish. you can place a spot 
of glue on the hole when you put 
your acorn in it. Paint faces on the 
acorns. On some of the acorns you 
might like to glue tufts of cotton 
for hair. 





The hats are made from very small 
scraps of cloth, ribbon, lace paper. 
feathers, etc. Your design will be 
the result of your imagination. It 


is surprising how many different 





types and shapes of hats and heads 
you can make from the acorns. 
Remember, you can also use the 
acorn caps for hat designs and to 
change the shape of the heads. Small 
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decorations such as these add life and 
color to your shelves at home or to 
the place cards on that special party 
table. 
Sally Werner 
Vadison, Wis. 
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by Maria K. Gerstman 
HERE are few crafts that may 
be taught to children of differ- 
ent grade levels at the same 
time. Braiding with wool is one of 
them. According to the age and skill 
of a child, the project may range 
from the simple task of braiding a 
tie or a belt to the more elaborate 
one of braiding a scarf or a pocket- 
book, The technique is the same, 
with only the length and amount of 
necessary threads and time varying. 
Another advantage of braiding with 
wool is that almost no equipment is 
needed. A pair of scissors, a drawing 


board and some thumbtacks per- 


haps a sheet of newsprint to spread 
over the board 


and the child is set 
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ng with Wool 


The possibilities of creative design are emphasized 
in this projzct of braiding with wool. 


to begin his work in earnest. 
Braided fabric resembles a diago- 
nal weave, and the technique of 
primitive 
form of weaving. It has retained its 


braiding is definitely a 
usefulness in connection with the uti- 
lization of raw materials of various 
countries. Thus, tough grasses, leaves 
and stems of plants, as well as wool, 
linen and cotton yarn, have greatly 
influenced the type of weaving. 

In Central Europe, wool is one of 
the customary braiding materials. Be- 
cause of its delicate and_ pliable 
character and because of its adhesive 
quality, wool must be braided with 
great care. As little force as possible 
must be used so as not to entangle 








Secure the rolled up yarn with an easily adjusted sling. 








€ 
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This is 
easily accomplished if you have the 
students proceed according to the 


and tear the various threads. 


following suggestions: 

1. Cut wool threads twice _ the 
length of the finished article. If the 
available yarn is not heavy enough. 
substitute several thinner threads for 
The number of 
threads depends on the desired width 
of the braid. For a tie, 13-14 threads 
Make a knot in the 
beginning of each thread and pin il 
Place news 
print between the board and _ the 
thread so that the threads will not 
catch on the wood, Pin one thread 
next to the other. Better designs cat 


one heavier one. 


are sufficient. 


to the drawing board. 
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be achieved if threads are grouped 
according to colors and not divided 
up as in weaving. Each color should 
be represented by a different number 
of threads. Then the resulting diago- 
nal stripes in the design will not all 
be the same width, 

2. Roll up threads to short lengths 
and secure with an easily adjusted 
sling. 

3. Start braiding with the left outer 
thread (disregarding its rolled up 
end) and weave this thread success- 
ively over and under the following 
threads in a diagonally downward 
direction until it reaches the right out- 
side. Stop. (The left handed child 
will work with the right outer thread 
toward the /e/t outside. ) 

4. Hold the threaded part of the 
string with one hand; pick up, with 
the other hand, the rolled up end 
of the string which has remained 
on the left outer side, and, tensing 
the thread between the two hands. 
push the rolled up ball of yarn 
through the opening shaped by upper 
and lower threads. 

5. After adjusting the position of 
the braided thread, pin it to the 
braided part to keep it from unravel- 
ing while the next left outer thread 
is braided in. Then the rolled up end 
should be lifted through the shed 
created by upper and lower threads. 
and pinned in the former’s place. 

6. Continue braiding with one 
thread at a time from left to right 
(or from right to left) until the fab- 
ric has acquired the desired length. 
A horizontal line of stitches through 


the full 


width of the braid at its 
upper and lower ends secures the 
braid. Above and below the row of 


stitches, the braided part is opened 
and the either cut to 
equal length (as in making a scarf) 
or are carefully threaded back into 
the braided fabric (as in making a 
pocketbook) . 

Once this technique is fully under- 
stood, work proceeds rapidly. The 
practical knowledge obtained from 
the proficient handling of the medi- 
um, the experience acquired from 
matching various textures and colors, 
the small amount of equipment 
needed. the adaptability to individual 
skill—all these make braiding with 
wool a delightful 
Many other designs can be made, too, 
depending upon the weaver. 


threads are 


school project! 
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W ork with one thread at a time. Lift it over and push it under. Forget the rolled up end. 


Push the rolled up ball of yarn through the opening shaped by upper and lower threads. 
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Talking 
shop 











Bye, Bye, Blackboard 


\ completely new chalkboard of 
porcelain enamel on steel has just 
been developed by the Bettinger En- 
amel Corp. and the U. S. Plywood 
Company. Because of its many ad- 
vantages over the time-honored old 
slate blackboard, it is expected that 
the new chalkboard will eventually be- 
come standard equipment in schools. 


The color of slate is very bad for 
children’s eyes. Viewed from certain 
angles, slate has a glare: it has an 
unpleasant habit of causing chalk to 
squeak, and it is breakable. Upkeep 
expenses are another factor. 

Porcelain enamel on. steel over- 
comes all these disadvantages. It can 
be made in any color, although it is 
recommended in chlorophyl green, a 
mixture of all nature’s greens pro- 
nounced by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and by Dr. Homer Ander- 
son of the Harvard School of Educa- 
tion as the most restful and beneficial 
color for eyes. 


It has a matte, though not rough, 
surface which cannot produce a glare 
no matter what angle it is 
viewed. Chalk does not squeak on it, 
and can be erased easily without 
causing dust. It is as hard as glass 
and as strong as steel, impervious to 
heat, cold or moisture, and needs 
no upkeep or attention whatsoever. 
There is a limitless supply of the 
materials for which porcelain en- 
ameled steel is made, and it is cheap- 
er than slate. 


from 
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Colored chalkboards open up a 
new trend of color scheme possibil- 
ities, since the chalkboard is often 
the most prominent feature of a 
schoolroom. 

This is the first new type chalk- 
board which has passed sufficient use 
tests to make it apparent that it is 
a logical successor to the blackboard. 
Now that a better, cheaper. more en- 
during, more abundant material has 
been developed specifically for use 
as a chalkboard, it seems that the 
time has come to retire the old slate 
board to the chimney corner along 
with the cracker barrel and the horse 
and buggy. This new development 
will do a great deal to help bring 
schools up to date. For information 


write to the Bettinger Enamel Corp.. 
Waltham, Mass. 


New Fasteners For Hobbyists 


Hobbyists and other home me- 
chanics may now take advantage of 
the unique fastening possibilities of 
SPEED NUTS, manufactured by Tin- 
nerman Products, Inc., which have 
produced enormous savings in the 
manufacture of automobiles, radios. 
television sets, household appliances 
and other articles. 

The fasteners for home mechanics 
and hobbyists are mailed in a unique 
Tinnerman SPEED NUT tinker kit 
in popular sizes, along with matching 
screws and bolts. These fasteners 
have more than 100 home repair and 
hobbycraft uses. Made of heat treated 
spring steel, they may be used to 





replace threaded nuts and lock wash. 
ers on bolts and tap screws. Once 
fastened, they stay firmly in place. 
The Tinker Kits may be obtained by 
writing to Tinnerman Products, Inc., 
Department 14, Box 6688, Cleveland 
1, Ohio. Each kit costs $1.00, post. 
age included. 

Inside each kit is an order blank 
which may be mailed for refills in 
any desired quantity. Tinnerman 
Products. Inc... manufactures more 
than 5.000 different types of speed 
fasteners and sells millions of these 
to industry and automotive repair 
establishments annually. 


Camp Fire Girls Symbolism 


Symbols have a special meaning to 
The Camp Fire Girls. Not only is the 
national name expressed in a symbol 

the crossed logs and flame repre- 
senting the campfire of the out-of- 
doors and the hearth of the fire of 
the home—but each group of Camp 
Fire Girls chooses its own names and 
creates a symbol to signify the com- 
bined aims of the group. 

What is even more fun for the 
girls themselves. who range in age 
from ten through fifteen, is the choos- 
ing of individual names and _ the 
picturing of them in personal symbol- 
grams. Most of the girls use Indian 
names because of their significant 
meanings. Symbols used by Indian 
tribes are the basis of the designs 
which illustrate their Indian names. 

The Camp Fire Girl usually de- 
cides what name she wants by corre- 
lating the name with her activities or 
with whatever she hopes to be. For 
instance, suppose thirteen- year-old 
Mary Jones wants to someday be a 
writer. She chooses her name as 
“Shapkea.” which means, in the In- 
dian version, teller of stories. The 
Indian symbols which she includes in 
her symbolgrams are: a person, to 
represent herself: a star. for high 
ambitions. and a hand, to mold her 
thoughts and everything she sees into 
a story. 

When she has worked those sym- 
bols into an attractive pattern, she 
uses it to decorate the head band 
worn with her ceremonial costume. 
The same pattern can be adapted to 
decorations for her room, memory 
books, photo albums, jewelry. beaded 
belts, and other handicraft articles. 
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New Design in Painting Brushes 

The Bergen Brush Supply Com- 
pany has designed a new Sav-a-dip 
brush with a built-in well for storage 
of extra fluid. The brush is designed 
to hold up to twice as much fluid as 
any other brush. 

One dip fills the built-in “well,” 
supplying a constant. even flow. Made 
of pure red sable with a two-tone 
handle for quick identification, the 
Sav-a-dip brush is especially recom- 
mended for feature painting. spotting. 
lining. veining. outlining, gold, ce- 
ramic, and china painting, commer- 
cial and fine art and photographic 
retouching. For information write 
to 110 Stuydesant St.. Dept. JA.. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Clay Craft Kits 

Two, new. colorful clay craft kits. 
offering creative experience for every- 
one in the family, are now being 
marketed by the Luster Art Co., Salt 
Lake City. Utah. 

Luster Clay’s Flower Kit No. 106. 
invites hobbyists to create tiny, life- 


like flowers and arrange them in 
colorful, miniature, plastic flower 


pots, for decorating whatnot shelves. 
and for party favors. By following 
the simple directions, even persons 
with no previously acquired skill can 
roll and shape the clay into flower 
petals. and press them on the stems. 
Attractive. unusual effects 
quickly obtained by mixing kinds of 
flowers. and by varying arrange- 
Each set three 
ounce jars of clay, six plastic pots, 


can be 


ments. contains 5, 


two dozen covered wire stems. and 
one dozen silk leaves. 

Luster Clay’s Pin and Plaque Kit 
No. 104 is a fascinating educational 
pastime for both the young and the 


“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 

. Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leather- 
craft Instructors. 


Write today for 


your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 


149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 
Formerly 
TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 





40 years of Service 
to Leathercrafters 


NOVEMBER 1951 





old. Colorful designs are shaped from 
the clay for wall decorations and cos- 
The kit 
sheet of colorful designs for tracing. 
five jars of Luster Clay. eight plastic 
tin backs and easy-to-follow direc- 


tume jewelry. contains a 


tions. 

Because these clays can be easily 
blended, they provide, in addition to 
creative stimulus for the child, valu- 
able experience in combining colors. 
That is why this kit is being wel- 
comed everywhere by educators and 
art teachers. 

The new ceramic Luster Clay. fea- 
tured in both kits. is odorless. non- 
toxic, and is ready for modeling. 
without additional preparation. just 
as it comes from the jars. Greaseless. 
stainless and clean to handle, Luster 
Clay dries with a hard, lustrous fin- 
ish in a few hours. without firing or 
glazing. 

Both these new Luster Clay kits 
contain clays in basic dominant col- 
ors of red, yellow, blue. green. and 
white. Extra jars of pink and purple 
are also available. By kneading col- 
ors together. virtually any desired 
shade can be obtained. 

Luster Clays are adaptable to 
many forms of modeling. Among the 
many home and gift items easily made 
with Luster Clay flowers. are place 
cards, favors. ear-rings. broaches, 
decorations for Dresdencraft. candles, 
cakes. it a 
wonderful therapy for both hands 
and mind. It is also particularly use- 
ful for art classes. 

Either of these Luster Clay kits 
is available at retail for $2.50 each. 
Extra jars of clay. 40 cents. The kits 
are manufactured by the Stewart- 


Fisher Co.. 311 Atlas Bldg.. Salt 

Lake City. Utah. 
Christmas 1() ; 

Art Packets 


Be Prepared for Christmas 
Each packet is complete, printed actual size, on colored 
paper and ready to use. 


and Convalescents find 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
Christmas Activity . .Wise Men Poster 
.. Blackboard Borders 
and Window Pictures 
Night Before Christmas . Christmas Cards 
OTHER CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
. Christmas Panel—20c 
. Special Christmas Packet—15c 
. Special Holiday Packet—15c 
Order now — shipped immediately 


Ann Marie, Dept. C-33, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31 





All material has been used in 
our regular TEACHER-PLANS service prior to last year. 


..- Early American Christmas 
.Christmas Morning Poster 








Color for everyone 


(Continued from page 23) 


colors have that quality in common. 

For small children, this study of 
color should be kept simple. Not all 
of the ramifications can be developed, 
hut upper-grade pupils will see how 
two colors that usually fight can be 
brought together by a peacemaker, 
one who is related to each of them. 
Violet can be added to a composition 
in Red and Blue, to form a harmony. 


Another way to bring a number of 
colors together is to key them to one 
color. The teacher asks the children 
to make some crayon pictures. Let 
the children select their own subject. 
When the picture is finished, the 
teacher should allow each child to 
choose the color which he would like 
for the key to his picture. Suppose 
a child chooses yellow. He uses his 
yellow crayon and colors over each 
color in his picture, one color at a 
time, for he must press hard where 
the colors are dark and use the yel- 
low lightly where the first color is 
He will find that any yellow 
in the picture becomes a_ brighter 


light. 


yellow, orange becomes a_yellow- 
orange, green becomes a yellow-green. 
violet becomes a grayed violet, and 
white becomes a pale yellow. The 
children will be delighted with the 
results. Small pictures made in this 
way and mounted on white paper are 
particularly attractive. 

Very dark colors will be effective 
on white paper. Pale colors used in 
a composition can be brought out by 
the old standby trick of washing over 
the crayon picture with black paint. 


(Continued on page 35) 





IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


ow to decorate 
burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, pre-designed 
sketching boards, etc. 

Write to Dept. 

JA 11-51 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 





WANTED 


TEACHERS to 
secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
BIBLE-READING CLUB 
257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y. C. 23 
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Drawn with a 
FLO-MASTER 


WEW!/ for teachers of the 


kindergarten and lower grades — 


" FLO-MASTER 


—the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES B-R-O-A-D OR FINE LINES 
You will be delighted with the amazing, 
new Flo-master FOUNTNBRUSH. Lettering 
signs and drawing illustrations now becomes 
a simple operation. Broad lines or thin lines 
—heavy or light—with the flow of ink ac- 
curately controlled by the pressure of your 
finger. Assorted felt nibs for lines varying 
in thickness from 1/32 inch to one inch. 
Flo-master inks, in eight colors, are instant- 
drying, waterproof. Here are just a few 
things you can make with your Flo-master: 






e clothes hook name cards 


wall displays of nursery 
rhymes and illustrations 


product identification 
cards (piano, 
chair, etc.) 


reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 


wall charts of 
pupils accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


seasonal posters (Easter, Christmas, etc.) 


The Flo-master is also ideal for use 
in art and vocational training for making 
sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


Flo-master is available at stationers. or 
school supply houses. Write for descriptive 
catalog to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
Dept. JA 
153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Timely 


aids 





teacher's 











Free for the Asking 

Each month Junior Arts & Ac- 
TIVITIES reviews in this department 
several items of free material which 
we think will be of special interest to 
our readers. You may obtain any or 
all of these teaching aids merely 
by filling in the one coupon on page 
41. In some cases the publisher is 
willing to send enough copies of a 
particular item to supply your entire 
class. If such an offer is mentioned 
in the review, and if you wish to 
receive these extra copies. be sure 
to fill in the quantity request line on 
the coupon. Failure to receive ma- 
terial means that the supply has been 
exhausted. 


322: THe Story oF RESEARCH is 
a new booklet designed to show 
the significance and importance 
of industrial research and es- 
pecially the research program 
of the E. I. du Pont Com- 
pany. It is both interesting and 
informative. Teachers will find 
it valuable as a reference 
source. 

The bookiet contains the 
story of men and women whose 
goal is always just over the 
horizon. The work they do is 
called research, which means it 
is a critical investigation in the 
physical and natural sciences 
directed to discovery of new 
knowledge and its application 
to human needs. 


323: 


The book 
search of a single American in- 
dustrial enterprise. It is the 
record of a large resource of 
men, equipment, and finance 
tackling our world’s everyday 
problems. Singly, none of the 
elements of this mechanism 
would be too important. Welded 
together, as in the atmosphere 
of self interest. these mechan- 


outlines the re- 


isms tell a powerful story, which 
is presented in the booklet en- 
titled The Story of Research. 

All inquiries should be ad- 

dressed to the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Public Re- 
lations Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 
ELECTRICAL SCIENCE: The car- 
toon booklet, “More Power to 
America Special,” is of a very 
different type than most comic 
books of its kind. It sets forth 
an impressive record of techni- 
cal developments in the electri- 
cal field. 

The cartoon narrative is not 
used to teach the basic princi- 
ples of electricity. It is, on the 
other hand, a picture story of 
the sales medium which is now 
visiting 150 industrial centers 
in the United States. 

The representatives are in- 
troducing to industrial and civ- 
ic leaders and representatives 
of the armed service the most 
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324: FINGER 





ecent power-making ma- 
chinery and 
electric power. 

If you would like to present 
this story of advanced market- 


applications of 


ing to your science pupils, the 
General Electric Co., Dept. 6- 
221. Schenectady 5, N. Y.. is 
prepared to send you whatever 
quantity you need. 


PAINTING METHODS. 
The Weber Costello Company 
of Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
offers you an interesting new 
folder entitled, “Finger Paint- 
ing with Alphacolor.” 

The booklet contains neces- 
sary information on the process 
of finger painting. Examples 
of finger painting are included 
in addition to the simple steps 
which make finger painting so 
popular and 
hobby and class project. 


picturesque a 


\ list of necessary materials 
is included inside the cleverly 
designed folder which has as a 
background a finger painting 
entitled Cat-tails. 

The booklet 
contents of alphacolor and the 
various methods by which dif- 


describes the 


ferent patterns and designs may 
be constructed with the simple 
sweep of the finger, back of the 
hand, fingernail, or thumb. 
For those interested in a differ- 
ent project, write to the address 


above. 
326: THe KINDERGARTEN Kir: A new 
product of the Follett Publish- 


ing Co., offers teachers many 
opportunities to keep those 
small 
happy. 


youngsters creatively 


The kit consists of a new 
Kling-Tite easel and runner 
hoard, seven full stage settings. 
end over 100 charming cutouts. 
The kit contains a wonderfully 
"ew readiness program for your 
kindergarten. 

For your free miniature 
Kling-Tite easel and informa- 
tion on how the new kit works. 
write to the same address as in 


Timely Teacher’s Aid 325. 


327: Growinc wiTH ART CIRCULAR. 
Grade teachers who need help 
in their art teaching will be in- 


NOVEMBER 1951 


325: TocGETHER WE SING: 


terested in the Growing with 
Art books published by Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Co.. 
Illinois. 


Chicago, 


This new elementary series is 
reviewed in our Book Shelf 
column on page 37 by Dr. F. 
Louis Hoover, Director of Art 
Education at Normal Univer- 
sity. Normal. Illinois. 

The publisher will send you 
an illustrated circular contain- 
ing further information about 
Growing with Art. 


A single- 
book course for grades one to 
eight built around the original 
Charles A. Fullerton Plan of 
using books and records to 
teach singing. 

If you are interested in a new 
way to teach singing, the Follett 
Publishing Company is offering 
the free songbook titled Selec- 
tions from TOGETHER WE SINc. 

Every teacher can be an ex- 
pert in this easy songbook-rec- 
ord method of teaching, and 
every child can learn to sing 





easily and joyously by using 
TOGETHER WE SING. 

To find out about the unusual 
songbook with its six albums of 
unusually fine recordings, write 
for your free booklet to the 
Follett Publishing Co., Dept. 
GT, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


| Color for everyone 


(Continued from page 33) 


If the crayon is heavy, and the paint 
is thin, the wax will resist the water 
paint and only the white paper will 
become black. This reverses the light 
and dark of the picture, and a some- 
what magic effect results. 

Small children do not appreciate 
subtle colors and will usually choose 
those that are bright. The teacher 
can lead the children to a greater 
appreciation of subtle tones by mix- 
ing the tempera paint to produce a 
great variety of colors in many differ- 
ent jars. Many interesting creative 
projects can develop from such a 
study. Children are always happy to 
work with colors. 








SHADOW PICTURE—RED-NOSED REINDEER—DUCK PICTURES (AI illustrated) DOOR 
& TABLE DECORATIONS—GREETING & GIFT CARDS—TOYS—GIFT TAGS—PRESENTS— 
TELEPHONE RECORD SHEET — DESK CALENDAR — BOOK MARKS — HANDKERCHIEF 
HOLDER and MANY OTHER ITEMS CHILDREN LOVE TO MAKE. 


ALL NEW — EASY TO MAKE 
Our big Christmas Art Packet comes complete 
All material is PRINTED in 


actual size, on quality colored stock so effective 


ready to use. 


Extra copies 
of any of the items can be had by return mail. 


DECORATE THE CLASSROOM 
The children will delight in making the transpar- 
ent Christmas picture (illustrated) to be put in 
the window for best lighting effect and will enjoy 
making the table and door decorations. 


CHRISTMAS FAMILY PRESENTS 
Classroom children of the lower grades thrill to 
making things for mother, father, sister, brother, 
grandmother, etc. Our new 1951 Giant Christ- 
mas Packet is filled with such ideas. 


color arrangements can be made. 


REAY TO USE 


All material is brand new and comes ready to 
use. Because of existing shortages of certain 
kinds of colored stock we have only a limited 
number of Christmas Art Packets on hand. Avoid 
disappointment. RUSH $1.00 today. Your 
packet will be sent postpaid by return mail. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 
Box 508Y = Ridge, Ill. 


Christmas Art Service, Box 508-Y 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


TI am enclosing $1.00. Please rush the big 
NEW Christmas Art Packet. 


Name 


Address 
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-‘SERAMO . 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, tll. 











CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @© GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 
Send for free catalog containing com- 

plete line of potters’ supplies. 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, I. 











Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 














NOW — conptete 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s larg- 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
supplies . . . everything you need fo 
junior craft work! Materials, tools. 
accessorics and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner’s leather work, textile 
and china decorating, raffia work. 





block printing, scores of other crafts! 
All items fully described in our new 
100-page catalog 
free copy now. 


write for your 


NEW 


116-PAGE 
CATALOG 


— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 
and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Since 1924 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 
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Free 








Art 
Growinc With Art. By Maud Ells- 
worth and Michael F. Andrews. 

Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 

Co. Books One through Eight. 

Growing With Art is one of the 
most successful series of art books 
for children at the elementary level 
published in recent years. These little 
books are attractive in appearance: 
the print is large and easy to read: 
the colored reproductions of works 
of art are most satisfactory in qual- 
ity, and the photographs of children 
and art in action reflect the sound 
philosophy of art education presented 
in the text. 

In the past. there has been con- 
siderable objection on the part of 
many art educators to art books for 
children. Usually this has been based 
upon the fact that such publications 
have placed emphasis upon a type of 
art production which had little re- 
lationship to the needs of growing 
children. Fortunately, Professors 
Ellsworth and Andrews are quite 
aware that art activities, as such, are 
a means rather than an end in the 
total education of a child. 

Although the inside covers of these 
books contain a note to teachers en- 
couraging each child to have his own 
copy, there is no attempt to formu- 
late a program of art activities which 
will be adequate for the entire year. 
The activities which are included for 
the most part give the classroom 
teacher valid examples of how the 
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art program may be presented effec. acai 

tively with an emphasis upon the ae; 

personal expression of each child. port 

This reviewer was especially im- ise 

pressed with the manner in which art aii 

activities are often used as a means odie 

of making the child a finer. more adi 

sensitive classroom citizen. Thus. T 

emphasis is not placed upon stand- . 

a of eae but ait how the eas 

activity may contribute in the general we 

growth and development of the in- F 

dividual child. An example of this F > 
type of approach is a conversation 

which occurs between the teacher and ane 

the children in Book II, designed for is 


use in the Second Grade: 

Mrs. Fox said, “I saw something 
beautiful in Helen’s desk.” ‘What is 
in your desk, Helen?” asked Alice. 
Helen looked surprised. She opened 
the lid of her desk quickly. “There 
isn’t anything there.” she said. 
“Come to Helen’s desk and see what 
a good artist she is,” said Mrs. Fox. “GI 

















G 
“Helen made a good design with the tak 
things she put away. When things wore 
are in order. they look beautiful.” i 
This is a living philosophy of art ‘in 
education. It goes far beyond the et 
mere production of pretty pictures or Pre 
a Christmas gift for parents. It is few 
teaching children that art is a way wor 
of living more effectively. = 
Reviewed by - 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover ct) 





Director of Art Education 
Illinois Normal State Teachers 


College 
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Free Material 

Epucators GUIDE TO FREE SLIDE- 
FILMS. Edited by Patricia Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. 151 


p. $3. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
GUIDE FREE CURRICULUM Ma- 
TERIALS. Edited by John Guy 
Fowlkes and Paul T. Cody. 349p. 


$4.50. Both—Randolph: Educators 
Progress Service. 

As with the other volumes in this 
series. the conscientious teacher will 
find the new ones goldmines of infor- 
mation and interest. The titles clear- 
ly indicate just what the books are. 
but a quick run through them can 
only give an approximation of their 
potential usefulness. 

The slidefilm Guide is the 
of the film 
viewed in October’s Junior 
Activities. With the present volume, 
any interested teacher now has a com- 
plete survey of all films. filmstrips. 
and slidefilms which are available to 


natural 
continuation guide re- 


Arts and 


her without charge (other than trans- 
portation) for classifica- 
tions. The value of this body of ma- 
terial from the point of view of visual 
education can hardly be 


mated. 


over fifty 


over-esti- 


The guide free curriculum ma- 
terials lists an enormous number and 





By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 

Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manua. 

$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, Il 











BO 


“FINGER PAINTING AND HOW | DO IT” by Ruth 


Faison Shaw. One of the most popular Art Instruction 
books of all time. Miss Shaw originated Finger Paint- 
ing and has been teaching it privately for many years 
The same methods used in her classes are used in this 
book $1.00 
anne THAT CHILDREN CAN DRAW AND 
MAKE” by Anne Reine. 19 useful gifts simple to 
make—Greeting Cards—DPaper P go Pin Cushions 
Jewelry Boxes — Rag Dolls ecklaces, and many 
more. $s 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING by Rosario 

R. Fiore. This book tells you all you need to know 

modeling Covers: The essential tools— 

Simple forms—Colored clay in use—Action figures- 

eins the figure—Flower designs to model—Animals 
c. 


DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING hy Helen Stockton. 
resents the essentials of drawing and picture making 
in a concise and simple way—leads the student from a 
few trial strokes to the threshold of Water Color and 
ou Painting — you are told “how to arrange your 
work’’ “‘what to look for’’—general composition—still 
life arrangement—main elements for landscape—how to 


draw trees—quick sketching, and many other helps to 
food drawing. Original drawings and pictures by the 
author, $1.00 


ART- ocoms-! ‘on oe 


ALL 


Write for lists. 
© E. tith St. 


Y. 





variety of teachings aids (charts, 
maps. books, exhibitions, atlases, 


pamphlets. etc.) grouped under seven- 
teen general classifications. The cov- 
erage. while it may not be absolutely 
complete. is nonetheless very impres- 
sive. 

As with former this 
helpful series, all necessary informa- 
tion for 
listed in each case. Indexing is 
All in all. both books are 
their cost. The 
can effect are inestimable. 


volumes in 


obtaining the material is 
thorough. 


well worth savings 


they 


Boats and Ships 


THE Boat anv Suite Book. By Mar- 
garet and Stuart Otto. New York: 
William Sloane Associates. 64p. 


$1.75. 


It is most unlikely that there are 
many children who are not fascinated 
by boats. The excitement of sailing 
ships. of ocean voyages. of tugs and 
tankers is something we apparently 
pick up quite often 


without any direct exposure to the 


early in life. 


ships themselves. 

Though it is unquestionably true 
that this book 
lationship to the type of creative ac- 
Arts and Activities 
stresses, there is enough of contagious 
excitement make the book 
valuable to any grade-school teacher. 
The pages are packed with interesting 
data about all sorts of boats and ships 


bears very little re- 


tivity Junior 


here to 


from rowboats to battle wagons. from 
catboats to the U.S.S. Constitution. 
Both the text and excellent illustra- 
tions can be used as practical in- 
spiration for endless seascapes. 


Animals and Songs 
Tue Bic Book or ANIMALS. By Dean 

Humphreys. Illustrated by Rudolf 

Freund. Tue Bic Book oF Favor- 

irE Soncs. Selected and Arranged 

by Dorothy Berliner Commins. 

Both— New York: Grosset & Dun- 

lap. $1 each. 

Grosset & Dunlap continue their 
colorful series of out-sized picture 
books with these two fine editions. 
The animal book presents most of the 
common creatures found in American 
woodlands. The text is simple and 
human. The children will get a good 
notion of the various personalities 


of the Rudolf 


Freund's illustrations are realistic but 


animals involved. 


(Continued on page 47 | 





IF YOU TEACH ART 


You need this New 
Pupil Participation 
Series 


GROWING WITH ART 


By Maud Ellsworth & Michael F. Andrews 


A series of eight new Art books written 
with the needs in mind of especially the 
inexperienced grade school teacher, those 
who have not had extensive training in this 
field and do not have readily available an 
Art Consultant or Supervisor. Any teacher, 
experienced or not, can use this series and 
get outstanding results. 


Superior Creative Results 


Achieved with this series in the 
Classroom and Home 


The series incorporates a functional, grad- 
ed handcraft program. Every child is 
treated as an individual and Art is cor- 
related with daily living, which should be 
the true aim of all Art instruction. The 
child is taught to appreciate touch, form, 
size, and texture. Art with these books be- 
comes a pleasant and meaningful exper- 
ience for each child. Easy for pupils to 
handle. (8'/.""x 11"), and superbly illustrat- 
ed. A book for each grade. Write for 
descriptive folder JA, or order today from 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Ill. 








secccsecs Fill Out Coupon. \eunannane 


: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
® 221 East 20th Street, 
® Chicago 16, Illinois. 


* Please send me books checked: 


Books 1 to 3 60c each 
Books 4 to 6 64¢ each 
Books 7 and 8 72¢ each 


Teacher's Book 25¢ each net 


Descriptive Folder JA Free 


PUo PULAU SECU 
y 
PTWwRRT CELI III 


1 enclose to cover charges. 
Name 
Street 

a City State 


we 
“ 





BIS Filmstrips 
For the Church 
and Classroom 


m@ CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS ” 
BM kevteriors and 


intertors clots ie, 
| Beenie | 
of Englands 


BW finest churches. 


1) Frames 








@ CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL @ 
. 7 
- I h t nrawT : 


eryypt priory 
buildings. ane 
chapels of this 


famed edifice. 


30 Frames 


™ ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


a 
St. Paul's his- we 
tory traced from 

the Great Fire 

to today 


29 Frames 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY ® 


The famous 
windows. doors, 
trancepts, the 
Coronation 
| OT a cee 


Westminster 


BY Frames 





3°° EACH 
Write for our catalogues describing 
these and many other filmstrips, 
l6mm sound films, and Picture 


Sets available 
FROM 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














Using films 
and records 








Eskimos 

The rigors of an arctic winter and 
the ways in which human culture has 
adapted itself to such an unfriendly 
environment are shown in the new 
full color film, Eskimos, released by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

The film follows a typical Alaskan 
Eskimo family through its daily ac- 
tivities, work and play. It is designed 
to demonstrate graphically to the 
children some of the differences which 
exist between various world cultures. 
The problems of the Eskimos are 
similar to our own—providing food, 
shelter. clothing, establishing a fami- 
ly—but their solutions are necessari- 
ly quite different. 

The opening scenes of the film are 
in the log cabin of the Achebuck 
family in Unalakleet, Alaska. They 
show the beds made of reindeer 
skins, crude stove, and other house- 
hold equipment. The family is shown 
at breakfast and 
follows them to their various tasks: 
the mother washing, the father fish- 
ing. and the children at school. 

The film was prepared for use in 


then the camera 


elementary geography classes and 
was made by Fred and Sara Mache- 
tanz. long residents in Alaska and 
authorities on Eskimo life. It may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films in Wilmette, 
for $100 or rented from any of their 
seven regional offices in New York 
City, Boston, Birmingham (Michi- 
gan), Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, or 
Pasadena. 


Illinois 


Cleanliness 

The concepts of good grooming 
and personal cleanliness are effective. 
ly dealt with in a short film entitled 
Care of Hair and Nails. The picture 
plays a double role in encouraging 
proper care of the hair and nails and 
in explaining why such care is in- 
portant from the point of view of 
health. It also employs fantasy as a 
tool for building proper attitudes. 
The theme of the film is expressed 
through a fairy tale-like character 
who impresses upon the children’s 
minds the necessity for good groom- 
ing. 

The first scenes introduce ‘Mother 
Goodhabit” whose job it is to help 
boys and girls learn good habits. She 
goes to see a young boy who has not 
learned to keep his fingernails clean 
and decides to use her magic on 
him. With her help, he soon learns to 
scrub his nails thoroughly and to dry 
his hands carefully. He is then shown 
washing his hair. Animated draw- 
ings show the structure of the hair 
and Mother Goodhabit explains how 
hair grows. 

With a wave of her magic wand 
Mother Goodhabit then visits a little 
girl who has learned the correct pro- 
cedure for brushing her hair and 
caring for her nails. The film ends 
as the pleasant character summarizes 
some of the good habits she has 
helped children to learn. 

The picture is intended for pri- 
mary and middle grade hygiene 
classes. Dr. Eugene F. Senear, head 
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of the Department of Dermatology of 
the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois supervised the pro- 
duction. It can be purchased for $50 
or rented from any of EBF’s seven 
regional libraries in Wilmette, III. 


Our Nation’s Capital 


Association Films. Inc. has been 
appointed distributor of a film spon- 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad called Washington—Shrine 
of American Patriotism, 


Lowell Thomas. 


sored by the 


narrated by 
The picture features 
inspiring glimpses of the capital. 

The camera takes one on a breath- 
taking tour of the city and its envi- 
rons and presents splendid shots of 
the Washington Monument, : Lincoln 
Memorial, the White House, Mt. Ver- 
non, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
home of the F.B.I.. 
points of interest. 

More than just another travelog, 


and many other 


the film combines historical facts 
with a ringing patriotic message. 


Lowell Thomas personally introduces 
the pictures from his study and ex- 
plains briefly the thrill he gets every 
time he visits the capital. 

The picture is 16mm with sound 
It is 
available at no charge except trans- 
portation from Association Films, 35 
West 45th Street, New York City. 
There are also branch offices of the 


and runs about twenty minutes. 


company in Chicago (206 South 
Michigan Avenue), San Francisco 


(351 Turk Street), and Dallas (1915 


Live Oak Street) which will make 
the necessary arrangements. 
Catalogs 


Three interesting catalogs are now 
available which detail many first rate 
educational films. “A Selected List 
of Educational and Enrichment 16mm 
Films of Many Lands” is distributed 
by Films of the Nations, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. It 
summarizes some 60-odd travel films 
on 12 counties and the United Na- 
tions and gives all pertinent details 
about their mechanical specifications, 
length, availability, price, etc. 

Forum Films in Association with 
The March of Time has prepared a 
careful prospectus of their many pro- 
ductions. They vary from an eleven 
minute survey of the history and 
geography of Texas to a three reel 
treatment of the three constitutional 
divisions of the Federal Government. 
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Prices are not given in the folder, 


but information can be obtained 
from The March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

The lives and contributions of 
twenty great American men and 
women are treated in authentic film 


biographies made by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. A brief brochure 
describes each of the films in detail. 
Some of the subjects are Lewis and 
Clark, Daniel Boone, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Louisa May Al- 
cott, Daniel Webster, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and George Washington. The 
Wilmette, Illinois office of EBF will 
be happy to send the folder to any 
interested person. 
Childcraft 

A series of unbreakable 
materials in the 
Childcrajft set has just been issued by 
Mercury Records. All of the discs 
have been approved by child educa- 


twelve 


records based on 


tors. 

The subject matter ranges from 
traditional Mother material 
with an unusually effective musical 
background, to Folk Songs of Other 
first in the original 
tongue and then in English, and nar- 
rated versions of famous fairy tales. 
The records are 10 inch vinylite. 

rpm, attractively packaged, and 


Goose 


Lands sung 


cents each, less school discount. 
For further information and a com- 
plete list of titles, write to Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman Street, 


New York 38, N. Y. 





Light bulb sculpturing 
yee from page 18) 
The adults express amazement at the 
accomplishment. They are astonished 
at the imitative and interpretative 
view the children taken of 
people about them. 

Surely, the class will gain much 
cooperatively and individually in the 
This gives the class a keen 


have 


project. 


sense of satisfaction in having “cre- 
ated” something. 

A book week project 

(Continued from page 27) 

several months in the library and 


demonstration school at the nearby 
state teacher’s college. But the best 
results were that the characters really 
came to life for the children. 


anew art FiM ANIMULES 
ec; 


limins color Sale $100 Rental $3.50 
4, 





Children are shown creating 
unique animals of their 
own imagination out of 
wire, paper, string, paste, 
paint and trimmings of all 
kinds. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 


6 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 2 





FREE 


Carefully selected free charts, maps, 
exhibits, bulletins, etc., 


CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


posters, booklets, 
are listed, classified, annotated 


ee cate in the NEW 1951 ELEMENTARY TEACH.- 


GUID 


—E To 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Available for $4.50 on 30 day apprcval. 


eens PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. 


Randolph, Wis. 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


tho & from Beginners’ Kits of 





CATAL 


oc 


leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc. , top quality. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to shi Lag 
ders the same day we receive t 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


T projects, to supplies and 





820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1141 Chicago 24, Ill. ( 
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SUPPLIES | }3 
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Send for New 1951 CATALOG 
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CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, WY 
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HAMMERS 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
and bookbinding. Looms, 
books, and instruction aids 
are listed. Complete tools and 
supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses, 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Name 
Address 


My Sehoe! is... 














MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDER 


ART COLORS 


AND 


“FINGER-TIP” 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with "Finger-Tip" 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost. 





No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine “Finger-Tip.” 


Write for free 
booklet ‘Materials 
and Their Uses” 





@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER e@ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 








GET THIS BOOK 


FOR 
EASY-TO-MAKE 


LEATHER 





Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 


ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for 
everyone. Black, brown, tan, russet. 1” wide with 
enough links for all sizes. 


ZIPPER COIN 


PURSE—with key hold- 
er (414” by 3”). Colors. 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 
Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
window pockets. 
Ladies’ model has 
change pocket. Size: 
4” x 314". 


eS, 


Send 25c today for your copy of the 68-page 
illustrated Catalog No. 18. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. *% 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


40 














Show on the road 


Here is an exciting story that may 
be converted easily into a play. 


by Jane Botsford 


“Marcy. what will I do? Look. 
Look at my face.” 

Marcy Dunn finished tying the bow 
at the waist of the Queen of May in 
the end-of-school play they were re- 
hearsing and turned the _pink-and- 
yellow-gowned girl around. Her 
breath caught. “You. too?” she said. 

Like a very sad flower, Queen of 
May nodded back. 

Marcy's short dark curls bobbed. 
“Measles,” she sighed. “That makes 
Jimmy and Ceddy, Louella and Brigh- 
ton and why almost everyone 
in the play except Budge and me.” 

Queen of May said nothing. Look- 
ing up at the red-spotted cheeks, 
Marcy thought the present Queen 
looked more like a May Pole than 
anything else. She was not Miss 
Swenson's first choice at all, but she 
knew the lines even if she did recite 
them like a tired-out breeze. “If Miss 
Swenson has to cut out any more 
parts,” thought loud, 
“there won't be any play. And the 
programs are all made.” 

A freckled face peered around the 
into the cloak room. Two 
brown eyes snapped first at Marcy. 
then Queen, “Oh! oh,” said Budge 
Martin. 

“Ssssh,” cautioned Marcy fiercely. 
Sometimes Budge made her so cross. 
Marcy hoped when she got to sixth 
grade next year she would know half 
as much as Budge thought he knew. 
He lived on the farm next to hers, 
and he was really OK if you knew 
him as well as she did. “You've got 
to help think of something!” she said. 

Budge shrugged. “Why ?” he asked. 
“I know all the parts. Listen. 
Queen of the May 
gay... 


Marcy out 


corner 


“More measles.” 


‘Ll am 
. gayest of the 


Queen giggled. 
like me. 


* ‘Come flowers- 


“He sounds just 
grow— ~ went 
on Budge. “ “Spring up.’ ’ 
“Shut up,” whispered Marcy. “May- 
be you know all the parts, but the 
folks on Beetle Mountain won't want 


to sit and listen to you sounding like 
their kids.” 

It was almost time for Queen’s cue, 
Marcy peeked around into the one big 
room of the village schoolhouse where 
Miss Swenson was hearing two very 
hopeless Easter lilies who sounded 
like Quickly Marey 
pulled Queen’s crown forward so that 
its streamers covered her splotched 
cheeks. But Queen’s very red chin 
still showed. 

“It’s nearly your cue. What will we 
do?” cried Marcy. 

“It’s nearly your cue. What will we 
do?” mimicked Budge, jumping up 
and down. 


more frogs. 


Marcy felt like throwing something 
at him. Her eyes lit on a box of 
chalk. Then she got an idea. “Jump 
up and down on that,” she told Budge. 

Queen looked puzzled, but Budge 
caught on. He crushed the chalk 
under his heel, and Marcy rubbed it 
into Queen’s face just in time. Then 
they shoved her out into the school- 
room. 

“IT am Queen of the May . . .” she 
began. 

“Face the audience, please,” sug: 
gested Miss Swenson. “You are our 
Queen. It is for you all our flowers 
are blooming. Aren’t we, children?” 

The two lonely lilies, all that were 
left of her measly garden, nodded 
back. 

“Fix your crown, Queen,” said 
Miss Swenson kindly, “and try again.” 

Back in place went Queen’s crown 
and up went Miss Swenson’s brows. 
“Whatever is wrong? You're white 
as a sheet!” 

“It’s measles,” blurted Queen. “And 
the chalk makes them itch, and | 
don’t feel well, and I want to go 
home.” 

Marcy was suddenly very busy @ 
her desk in the back of the room: 
Budge dug yesterday’s arithmetic les 
son out of his desk; but Miss Swer- 
son’s eyes darted from side to side. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Free and Inexpensive 














































PAINT BRUSHES 
Special Catalog of brushes 


For your convenience, we bring List of Supplies. Dear! 
together on this page free and inex- Mich ae 
pensive booklets, catalogs and sam- yndhurst, New 
ples offered by our advertisers. No. 127. 


Here you will find listed helpful 


teaching material, buying guides 





PAINTS AND CRAYONS 
from reliable schocl suppliers, and “Materials and their Uses,” book 
Catalog. J. E vt a : 





266 Main St 





some items of personal interest to the 





teacher. No. ‘19. iw. . thicago | lil. Adv. on page 4 No. 

To obtain these materials quickly, *Handbook of Handicratts. genes 121. 

write directly to the advertiser. You Leisurecraft [ J-4, 907 S. Hill Tempola-Craf: folder. Bir ney and Sn - 
t., Los pe geles, Calif. Adv. on page Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 


No, 129. 








may order by number on the Reader 
Service coupon below, but allow 30 LEATHERCRAFT 





: , s ——— ie Most Out we cuagene” aI 
days for material requested in this —— Arrow Leathe: xft radley Dept. JA-11, Spring 
4 . : Leather G 14 t 7 . 
manner. Starred (4) offers require a — t Goods Mfg. Co., 14 field 2, 5 k 
Halsted, 1g Ill. Adv. on No. 114, 





a small payment and requests for 14. No. 108. 

these items must be sent directly to Custos, 1. C lene Co. Oe 

the advertiser. Ave., Dept. 1141, Chicago 24 
39. No. 109. 
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BOOKS ‘ : “Everything for Loathererait” catalog 
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; r * page illustrat ( ; 
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Food packages from the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund made this Thailand boy smile. 









(Continued from page 7) 


YOUTH and the 
UNITED NATIONS 



































may work oul a plan for an organiza- the group to which the unit is pre- perhaps through its products, its 
tion which is needed. Nations join sented. Whatever the interests are. music, art or science, or through the 
voluntarily. they should be presented and ex- ideas of its great leaders. 

The specialized agencies have their amined in relation to a view of the Naturally there is little use in at- 
own work to do. They are important wider world. tempting to teach young children 
to the United Nations largely because For younger children, the best anything about the structure of the 
of the information they can furnish thing a teacher can do is to interest United Nations. It should be suffi 
to the Economic and Social Council them in stories from the literature cient for them to become familiar 
and, through it, to the General As- and history of other countries. with its name and its flag, and to 
sembly and the Security Council. It Youngsters can be shown how know that through the United Na. 
is the Security Council that can di- people live in other lands. They tions many countries are working to- 
rect the various agencies toward proj- should learn that children are much gether for peace and better living 
ects that will be most helpful to the the same the world over, but that conditions everywhere in the world. 
welfare of the people of the world. there are interesting differences in There are ample opportunities to 

But what should be taught about each country. Show children how show how community organizations 
the United Nations will probably de- each nation has made some contri- relate to international organizations. 
pend upon the personal interests of bution to the rest of the world 


For example, the work of local health 
services can be compared to that of 
the World Health Organization. 
The promotion of interest in the 
unit is comparatively easy. Discus- 

























sion groups, current events sessions, 
small reports are all basic devices 
that cannot be overlooked. Corre- 
spondence with other schools in the 
member nations, articles from weekly 
readers used in reading groups, 
mounted pictures and posters, and 
articles dealing with current activities 
of the United Nations all will arouse 
student interest. The simple corre- 
lation of personal experiences with 
the experiences of children of other 
lands always holds the attention of 
pupils. 

Further activities should include 
handicraft or art projects of the type 
which will clarify or vivify the 
numerous phases of United Nation 
operation. Activities of this nature 

may be divided into two categories: 
sin y, technical and artistic. 
was the 20,000,000 child Since not all students have similar 





ag — 
India’s three-year-old Zara Mahamood 


RR, 
~ 


to be immunized in the world-wide anti-tuberculosis campaign skills, many will prefer such activities 
aided by the UNICEF and the World Health Organization. as the preparation of a simple or- 
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ganization chart. Others may wish 
to devise charts or maps of an origi- 
nal nature showing all member na- 
tions. 

Scrapbooks, too, are fun, either as 
individual or group work. In these 
books. illustrations from magazines 
may be mounted to show the various 
services of the special bodies. com- 
missions and special agencies. 

The more literary students will ex- 
cel in preparing illustrated es€ays 
on the past achievements of the 
United Nations. For the student who 
enjoys lettering. ornamental extracts 
from the United Nations Charter or 
Preamble may be prepared. 

Bulletin boards. student operated, 
may be constructed or reserved for 
items of interest concerning U. N. 
activities. The more artistic class 
members may wish to make drawings 
of flags. costumes, or illustrated maps 
of member nations. A large hand- 
decorated map of the United Nation 
world could be painted on large 
kraft paper and fashioned after the 
blue and white flag that appears in 
the General Assembly room. 

Posters, illustrated film 
strips and slides, picture series, or 


murals, 


costumed dolls and puppets, stage 
settings and so forth may be pre- 
pared to accompany previously or- 
ganized talks. These may be delivered 
by the students to other class groups. 
thus allowing others to share the in- 
formation that has been gathered. 

Before the project is begun. how- 
ever. the teacher would be wise to 
secure available information and ma- 
lerials. Time should be allotted to 
preview and digest the material be- 
fore the unit is presented to the class. 
Of course it is essential that the in- 
structor he thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of the United Nations. 

\ free information sheet giving 
addresses of schools and children in 
other countries, films, study materi- 
als. posters. etc., may be obtained by 
writing to the Special Services, De- 
partment of Public Information. 
Educational Liaison, United Nations. 
Lake Success. Island. New 
York. 

With the proper materials on hand. 
the thoroughly oriented teacher has 
the opportunity to relate the United 
Nations to any topic she may choose. 
The teacher will find the Department 
of Public Information of the United 


Long 
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ane Peett tit 
SRSLY 
1BOVE: These French children are 
some of two million children who 


rece:ved UNICEF clothing and shoes. 


Nations ready to assist her in her 
needs. 

The chief task of the department 
is to supply basic and accurate in- 
formation on the structure. back- 
ground, and activities of the world 
organization. 

It would be scarcely possible for 
the department to produce materials 
which would be of equal value to 
all groups in the world. The people 
of each nation, city. town, and village 
must therefore. assume the responsi- 
bility of educating their own groups 
to become members of one world. In 
this you can help. 

As a teacher, your efforts can pro- 
ject the work of the United Nations 
to the child mind. You can stress the 
value of such an organization. Al- 
most every topic can be linked to 
some part of the work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

The important point to be remem- 
bered before the project is begun. 
however. is that the material should 
he digested and screened so that it 
is easily understood by the young 
pupil. The opportunity to teach will 
follow. 

Whether the suggestions are fol- 
lowed or not depends chiefly upon 


(Continued on page 46) 































These orphans found in the 
ruins of Seoul, Korea, are being made 
ready for the trip to a UN orphanage. 





This young girl of Marbial, French 
Haiti, is getting an arithmetic lesson 
from a special UNESCO instructor. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


GENUINE LEATHER 


LAPEL PINS 


Pre-cut shapes with holes ready 
for lacing. Complete with lace, 
pins ond 
instructions. 
. 7 










@ Send payment 
with order. 
No C.0.D. 
or Charge. 


my price $2.75 besions 
PER PACKAGE OF 12 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
Dept. N, 735 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 





We carry a complete 
line of supplies for 21 + ft 
different crafts. Mate- Lea —— 
rials, tools, patterns Metalcraft 
and ayn ny all Woodburning 
crafts available for im- 
mediate delivery. We Corkcraft 
offer you high quality Rubber Molds 
merchandise at reason- Shelleraft 
able prices and prompt, © fe 
efficient service. Braiding F 
Give us a try and we Glass Etching 
will do the best to Feltcraft 
place you on our list f 
of satisfied customers. Beadcraft 
Amberolcraft 
Send for free list- | Block Printing 
ing or 25¢ for com- 











plete catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12 
8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 
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Show on the road 


(Continued from page 40) 


“Children.” she began after Queen 
and the others had gone, “I am just 
as anxious to put on this play as you 
are. | know Marcy has made some 
lovely programs, and you, Budge, 
have been a great help as prompter 
and know your own part perfectly. 
But the children have measles. And 
measles are contagious. It’s against 
the law to stay in school with mea- 
sles.” 
wailed 
Budge on the way home. “And after 
all the learning I did.” 


“No end-of-school play!” 


“{ wonder if Auntie Crowe has 
come yet,” said Marcy. “She’d know 
what to do.” 

“Nuts.” said Budge, turning into 
his farmyard. “I’m going to feed my 
goat—if he hasn't got measles too. 
And then I suppose I’ve got to help 
Dad milk.” 

Marcy 


toward his barn. She knew it was 


watched him stamp off 


nearly time to set the table at home. 
but she hurried on past her own farm- 
house, on up the mountain toward 
the log cabin where Auntie Crowe 
spent her summers. 

Auntie Crowe hed been an actress 
once. Auntie knew all about things 
like plays. Maybe Auntie had come 
today. 

But the house was still winter-dark. 
the windows closed and cobwebby. 

Turning back downhill Marcy 
thought hard. If Auntie had been 
there, what might she have said? 

“An old trouper never gives up.” 
Auntie Crowe had told Budge once 
when he said he hoped some day to 
be a barker at the fair. She had been 
laughing then 
Budge wanted to be something differ- 


because she knew 


ent every day, but she had meant the 
words just the -same. 

Once you'd made plans you ought 
to stick by them, The folks on Beetle 
Mountain never got to see plays ex- 
cept the Christmas pageant and the 
end-of-school play each year. Every- 
one would be terribly disappointed. 

Then Marcy 


else Auntie had once said one day 


recalled something 


when Marcy was complaining because 
she did not have more dolls. 

“Louella has a whole dozen.” 
Marcy had said. 


“So could you, if you wanted them 





badly enough,” said Auntie. “Just 
make use of what God gives you free.” 

Marcy had been too surprised to 
speak when Auntie took an ordinary 
apple and, by pressing here and there, 
made a regular face. Together, Auntie 
and Marcy worked the face over and 
over as the apple dried. Then with 
hits of fur for hair, and wire for 
arms and legs—-why, it was a doll. 

Since then, Marcy had practiced a 
lot. This year she could hardly wait 
to show Auntie the latest doll she had 
finished. 

Suddenly Marey stopped in the 
middle of the road. Dolls! Why, 
dolls, of course. She began to run, 
the whole plan going through her 
head. 

“Budge!” She burst into his barn 
like a storm. “Budge. I got it.” 

“What? Measles?” Budge’s milk 
pail slopped, he set it down so hard. 

“No, silly,” said Marey. “An idea. 
\ way to have our play. We'll use 
my dolls.” 

“Me! Dolls!” Budge slapped him- 
self on the head. “Now I know you're 
sick.” 

“Oh, Budge, listen a minute. Every- 
one is quarantined. Right? Everyone 
is going crazy having to stay home 
all day. So we'll give the play for 
them and use my dolls for actors.” 

“Hummph,” said Budge, straining 
the milk into a big milk can. “If 
everyone is quarantined, who can 
come to see it?” 

“That's easy,” explained Marcy. 
“We'll use a cart. You can build a 
stage on it. And your goat, Billy- 
hones. can pull the show around. 
We'll be real troupers just like Auntie 
Crowe told us about.” 

Budge looked pleased and disgusted 
at the same time. Marcy knew why. 

“You're just mad “cause you didn't 
think of it. But don’t you see, Budge? 
You can be barker. And you can 
play all the parts. Ill make the cos- 
tumes and help move the dolls around. 
But you will be all the actors and all 
the play.” 

Budge beamed so hard his freckles 
wrinkled into big brown patches. “I 
hetter get this milk into the cooler.” 
he told Marey. “But tomorrow's 
Saturday. We can work ‘most all 
day.” 

Marcy flew through her own chores 
next morning and returned to Budge’s 


(Continued on page 48) 
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STOP...and check this list! 


Take advantage of our special service plan. 
Order all your subscriptions 
NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and your other favorite magazines! 
You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 
one magazine from the list. 





Price with 


Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD.......................---.--- $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
nn cs cc ceccedieacncawnnwennt 2.00 2.00 5.50 
AMERICAN HOME..................---.-- Rie et tan aaa 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE..........................-.-------.- 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*)....................-.0.-----.02-----. 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES...........................2.-..-.-.- 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE...................................-. 2.00 1.75 5.50 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE...............................-------- 5.00 5.00 8.50 
ee A oe 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly). 1.50 1.50 5.00 
Nh a 3.00 2.75 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING....................000.0- 0-2 eee. 3.50 3.50 7.00 
ee eee 4.00 4.00 7.00 
I co oe, evcwccccnwensnse 4.00 4.00 7.00 
dav eccivevcccuusadnwatn 2.50 2.56 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.)........ ......... 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE... eee 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)... SR eee 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers)... 1.50 1.50 5.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE..........................-.----2.-.---. 3.00 2.75 6.25 
I ok eck cesbcces eco’ = 2.50 2.50 6.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS... ss 3.50 3.50 7.00 
READER’S DIGEST............... eee oe 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SCHOGL ARTS.................- PE et tan 5.00 4.75 8.00 
os oc Sok osc oesdecauavasexencsones 3.00 3.00 6.50 
STORY PARADE... Feet PS Pea Ee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY'S HEALTH ‘(Hygeia)... NEED? EN ie dead 3.00 3.00 6.50 
WEE WISDOM... ee 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME. COMPANION _ Ee. ea 2.50 2.50 6.00 
*Show name of school and grade taught. 
Fill out this coupon now, while you’re thinking about it! ---------------------------~---- 
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Youth and the united nations 


(Continued from page 43) 


the ability and imagination of the 
teacher. The problem is to train the 
children to develop a world outlook 
both in themselves and in their class- 


room activities. Despite their age. 
most young students are capable of 
understanding more than they are 
given credit for. Each pupil should 
feel that he has the responsibility to 
relate the particular study of his 


group to world affairs and to the 


United Nations. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








How to Make This 


Holiday Door 
WOaTION 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 
() comments whether used 
ili at school or home. 
ae 
To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in Dec ember as pe issible 
and keep adding little orna- 


ments. Make or buy them. 


Follow these simple directions or use 


them merely for inspiration. 


What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 
. . ”” -*r bd 
chicken wire 12° x 15°; green string 
or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 

. -*r hd 
tree boughs from 5° to 13° long; 


20) tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 


tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, € 


etc., 2% dz. pr. artificial holly + 
berries on wire stems; 314 \ 
yds. 3¢” tinsel, enough 
13%” wide red ribbon J aieaal 
for bow. ~~ 


With all the holiday “stuffing” apt to go on— remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 


youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 
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r\ 


lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


Easy-to-do and fun 
1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
using handle as base. 
2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 


* straight up and few boughs on 


it = ie slant, to form top shape of tree, 

X Sas 

Ae Bee Next, weave in two bottom 
ry a3 td: 


~ * boughs, one on either side to 
h. form base gracefully propor- 
tioned to height of tree, 
Weave in remaining boughs 
from either side, from top to 
bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 
lapping, symmetrical. Tie firmly. 
4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 
everything on securely. 


5 Hang up and await admiration. 













For, after all, our nation to be 
rests in the hands of our youth, 
What they think today will influence 
what they think tomorrow. 


Mural painting 
(Continued from page 25) 
often to see how it was progressing, 
Mural painting. of course, is not 
restricted to town history. Classes 
may construct murals about Indian 
history, geography lessons, characters 
from their readers, An excellent mu- 
ral project would be to transcribe 
to paper a play, street scene, or large 
landscape. At any rate, mural paint. 
ing permits a broad expansion of im- 
agination and creativity, too. 


Abstract playland 

(Continued from page 15) 

tools for making collages and con- 
structions from these materials, 

Hung around the room are abstract 
paintings in bright colors which are 
likely to appeal to the children. Below 
the paintings are unique magnetic 
collage devices which the children 
may use to make their own designs 
after the inspiration of the masters. 
The youngest artists are able to create 
fascinating designs when they imitate 
in their own fashion the abstract de- 
signs of the structures hanging over- 
head. 

Other objects for the child’s crea- 
tive interest include puzzles made 
from reproductions of works of mod- 
ern art, and magnetic picture de- 
Leonard Nelson. 
These are framed, magnetized plates 


vices loaned by 
on which a child can arrange organic 
and geometric shapes. On the walls 
above them are more abstract paint- 
ings by the masters. 

The carnival lasts for one full hour 

sixty minutes of enjoyment for the 
youngster who is small enough to 
slip through the contoured gate. All 
in all, it is quite an experience for 
the voungster. No wonder they come 
hack for more and more until. at last. 
they are too big to enjoy the abstract 
playland that awaits them inside the 
choosy gate. Kinda makes one wish 
he were a kid again. But. anyway. 
more power to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and their modern art carnival. 
And hail to the abstract plavland 
where the small fry turn the tables 
on their parents. who are. undoubted- 
ly. still scratching their heads. 
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Book shelf 


(Continued from page 37) 


imaginative and witty. They are es- 
pecially well reproduced. 

The song book is a collection of 
the most popular children’s melodies 
and game songs. The arrangements 
are easy to play. The directions for 
the games are clear and novel with a 
few unusual variations included. The 
collection should be of especial value 
to teachers in nursery schcols and 
kindergartens. 


Sea Shells 

A Fiep GuipE TO THE SHELLS OF 
ouR ATLANTIC AND GuLF Coasts. 
By Percy A. Morris. (Revised and 
enlarged edition). Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 236p. 


Aj == 


5 eee 

This is a collection of descriptions 
of the marine shells that may be 
found along the East coast from 
Maine to Florida. They are presented 
in non-technical language with hun- 
dreds of drawings and photographs 
to help in identification. 

Latest in “The Peterson Field 
Guide Series.” this is a practical, 
pocketsize book intended for actual 
outdoor use rather than library re- 
search. Excellent color reproductions 
and logical organization of material 
will make the book especially helpful 
to any teacher called upon to lead 
field trips along the seacoast or to 
identify and label classroom collec- 
tions of shells. 


Nature Study 
Tue First Book or Trees. By M. 

B. Cormack. New York: Franklin 

Watts, Inc. 93p. $1.75. 

With this useful volume. a fine 
series is carried forward another step. 
On the whole, the “First” books have 
heen considerably above average. The 
most recent number is a well-written 
and beautifully illustrated introduc- 
tion to trees. 

The subject is treated in a “grown 
up” and scientific manner. The sec- 
tions are packed with information. A 
smooth style and careful definitions 
make it all readily understandable. 
There, is genuine enthusiasm here. 
too. Children are bound to pick up 
a good deal of it. All in all. this 
should be a most useful text. 
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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 


MASTER COPIES READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


age, «~ORDER NOW from this List! 


+k > \ SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
PU sions \. poems with seasonal themes, Large, beautiful illus- 
or trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
\ sions, citizenship and nature study. 
S\) In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50ce 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
Ay NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
Teacher’s key. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—t0c 
BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
\\\ drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
A\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 
Ave SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 
\ In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
\} MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lllustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
\ large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
\ ) In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
. CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
\ fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
\\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\\struments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month, 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
\. book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
\\ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No, 1 
New tunes for primary grades. 

In heetograph ink—$1.50 In regular ink—35e 

. U. S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 

| SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS — $1.00 

HAYES’ BOOK OF INDIANS — 


















































































In hectograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—30c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 
\ In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—50c 
Y CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — 


In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—50e 





. JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Hectograph $1.50 
. HEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ 50 
Y FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) ...........+0. ol 
CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) ............ 60 

, SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Hetto) ...... 1.00 


NUMBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........... 1.00 
CRAFTWORK (Hecto) .....ccccccccwesesccece 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) ........ 1.00 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Enclosed find $ 
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Materials 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas 
choruses. 


. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1951 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
BUREAU, Inc., 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS, | 
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Show on the road 


(Continued from page 44) 


farm, breathless. Budge was already 
at work, He had nailed four uprights 
on the back of Billybones’ wagon and 
was starting to put on the stage roof. 

“Oh. Budge.” cried Marcy in de- 
light. “And T brought an old sheet 
for a curtain 
for the stage. 
to make the 
real people?” 


and some doll furniture 
But how are we going 


dolls walk around like 


“Tie 
strings on them like Punch and Judy 
dolls.” 

“T tried, Budge, but I couldn't. 
Their heads are too heavy for their 
necks.” 


Budge slung his hammer down with 


“Easy.” shrugged Budge. 


a bang right through the hole in the 
bottom of the old wagon. “Nuts.” he 
said. “It’s always something!” 

“T know,” exclaimed Marcy. “We 
can put a sheet all around the wagon 
and work the dolls from underneath 
through that hole.” 

Budge brightened and picked up his 
hammer. “Maybe girls aren’t so dumb 
after all.” 

“T just wish Auntie Crowe could 
this.” sighed Marcy, as Budge 
hitched 
stage. dolls. and all over to Marcy's 
for the electric lanterns they would 
use for stage lights. 

“Huh!” grunted Budge. trying to 
make Billybones walk faster by hold- 
ing a nice leafy branch just out of 


see 


Billybones to pull wagon. 


reach of his stretching. hungry mouth. 
“Even Auntie Crowe couldn't improve 
on this idea.” 

Just then there 
rattling. bumpety-bump-bump sound 
and up the hill in a puff of dust 
chugged an old open Ford. It was 
stacked high with boxes and old furni- 
ture. Marcy could just make out the 
nurple, pansy-spattered felt hat which 
Auntie Crowe always wore on Beetle 
Mountain. 

“It is Auntie,” 
come. She’s here.” 

Auntie Crowe waved and smiled. 
but roared on. 

Marcy’s face fell. 

“What's ailing you?” asked Budge. 
“If she stopped here, that old crate 
would roll straight back to the vil- 
lage.” 


“At least it goes better than Billy.” 


was a roaring. 


she cried. “She's 


Billybones’ head drooped. He was 
walking slower, slower, almost asleep, 

“Okay, okay!” 
of the wagon and began to run. 

Marcy followed. But first she 


turned and eyed the goat questioning. 


Budge leaped out 


ly. Suppose he ran away with their 
play? But he had found a choice 
weed beside the road and was chew. 
ing as if he never wanted to move 
again. So Marcy slung the reins over 
a bush and caught up with Budge 
in Auntie’s dooryard., just as Auntie 
was unlocking her front door. 

Marcy's arms went around Auntie’s 
big, soft waist and hugged. 

“Well, children!” laughed Auntie, 
the pansies head jigging 
happily. 

This was one of the times Marey 
wished most she had a mother of her 
own. Ma had died so long ago she 
could hardly remember her, and at 
home Pa was always too busy with 
all the work to help with things like 
dolls, for instance. 

Already Budge was blurting out all 
about the play and the measles and 
Miss Swenson. 

“We've got it all ready,” finished 
Marcy. 

“Not measles,” 


on her 


laughed Budge, as 
Auntie’s mouth fell open. “The play. 
It’s right down the road.” 

“T’ll just have to see for myself. 
Right now.” Auntie winked knowing- 
ly. Then she followed them down the 
road to Billybones’ wagon, the stage, 
and. ... 

“Hey!” shouted “Billy- 
hones has gotten out of his harness.” 

Marcy’s eyes grew bigger and big- 
ger. 

“What a show this turned out to 
“Look at him.” 

Billybones’ back was where his 
front should be, and his head was 
stuck right in the middle of the stage. 
When he turned his head in surprise. 
the torn remains of Marcy’s last 
dried-apple doll dangled from his 
jaws. 

“My dolls!” moaned Marcy. “He's 
eaten them. Clothes and all.” 


Budge. 


be!” howled Budge. 


Auntie Crowe reached down and 
squeezed her hand. “Never you mind. 
Marcy. I think your stage is wonder- 
ful. If you and Budge will help me 
unpack, I'll help you make .some 
honest-to-goodness wooden puppets. 
And then, we'll put the show on the 
road.” 
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